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TUMULT AND SHOUTING 


(Summary.—Varying conditions entail a variation in methods. Since there is no 
one best method, choose those elements of the different methods that will best fit 
your conditions. A common sense statement of facts. Ep.) 


AN OUTSIDER, to an administrator for example, the 
spectacle presented by the activities of many teachers of 
modern foreign language for the past three or four years cannot 
make a very favorable impression. To such an observer it must ap- 
pear that a first-rate family quarrel is going on, a quarrel that has 
absorbed time and effort out of proportion to the results, and to 
the detriment of the main purpose of those engaged in the strife. 


Let us hope that the differences of opinion that have loomed so 
large have not attracted too much outside attention. 

Doubtless an occasional event that produces vigorous debate 
and brings into the open emphatic declarations of convictions is 
good, and indicates healthy alertness and vitality. Smug com- 
placency and contentment with routine, an idea that perfection 
has been reached (or cannot be attained) are apt to be signs of 
retrograding powers. We progress or decline; a static or balanced 
condition is not to be expected to endure. Yet a turmoil that lasts 
too long means that some serious business is being neglected. En- 
ergy and intellect are being diverted from their best channels, ill 
feeling is generated, dignity is lowered, and light is replaced by 
mere heat. 

The following suggestions are offered not in the form of a thesis 
or report bolstered up by footnotes, and tables of statistics, but as 
an essay, subjective and hortatory, but well intended. 

The time has come to calm down a bit, to cease from propa- 
ganda for one’s cause and from ridicule of those whose views 
differ from our own. We have lost sight of some fundamental 
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truths: let us get them in focus again. Methods and objectives 
change, the emphasis shifts from one aspect of language to another, 
but some factors do remain constant. One of these constants is 
the part played by the teacher. 

A good teacher is good, and a poor teacher remains ineffective. 
How is one distinguished from the other? By their Fruit. Students 
go out from the classes of the good teacher with feelings of satis- 
faction. They do not say that they have been wasting time, that 
they have been meeting a requirement, that they have been forced 
to do something distasteful or uninteresting. They believe they 
have laid hold on something definite added to their education that 
fits in, fills a need, has become a part of their development. What 
this something is does not greatly matter. 

The good teacher will have a definite, clear-cut goal toward 
which the students strive. They are not driven by a good teacher; 
they are stimulated, motivated, incited. Even those who do not 
succeed in reaching a certain minimum academic standard of per- 
formance as measured by grades feel they have had a worth-while 
experience, and do not criticize either teacher or course. This does 
not mean that the good teacher depends solely on personality. 
Students may like such a teacher, the personality type, but they 
do not like the subject, and they take away from the class only a 
pleasant memory of the teacher. 

The really good teacher, like the great halfback, has a triple 
quality. Personality, yes, that is necessary with all that it implies 
at its best, but that is not enough. The good teacher, consciously 
or not, is a good psychologist with all that implies as to method, 
not a slave to method but able to vary method to suit circum- 
stances. The good teacher also knows his subject. Pupils quickly 
sense the difference between the teacher who is well grounded and 
the one who is merely “getting by.’’ What does it matter where 
such a “triple threat’ teacher lays the emphasis?—on oral practice, 
on reading, on realia, on the acquisition of vocabulary and idioms? 
What the good teacher seeks to impart the pupils will learn, like, 
and carry away. 

Another constant is the pupils’ variability. Classes come and 
go, but unless artificially grouped on the basis of previous per- 
formance or probable success, classes are made up of pupils whose 
intelligence and energy are spread over a wide range. Some will 
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master anything in spite of the teacher or method. For some, little 
can be done by any teacher or method. In between we find the large 
majority whose progress depends mainly on the teacher, what he 
expects of them and how he expects them to do it. 

To fail to realize this situation, and to attempt to offer unsuitable 
material by improper means spells disaster. It is not true, as some 
enthusiasts assert, that all pupils can be taught to pronounce 
French perfectly! as well claim that everybody can be taught to 
sing or to play the violin. It is not true that all pupils like to read. 
It is not true that no pupils are interested in grammar. Why in- 
sist that there is only one way to minister to the needs of all these 
types of mind? 

Another constant is the time element. Time must always enter 
into our plans. The average foreign language exposure is now two 
years. What it formerly was or what we think it ought to be in no 
way alters the bald fact—two years. To say that programs planned 
for three or four years can be syncopated into two is as futile as to 
pretend that a quart of liquid can be forced into a pint container. 
Believe it or not, like it or not, the time element forces us to modify 
objectives and methods to conform. We may choose among several 
aspects of foreign language, but we must choose, we cannot use 
them all. What we choose does not matter much in the long run. 
How well we do the job is what counts, what determines the effect 
on the student. 

This means, by the way, forgetting the Old Man of the Sea 
who used to sit on our shoulders and drive us to teach our subject, 
not for its own sake but as a preparation for the next class or school. 
That there are exceptions is evident. When a teacher knows that 
some of his class are going to be obliged to meet a certain require- 
ment, he cannot ignore the fact. This should not, however, govern 
all his procedure unless he is satisfied that preparation for this 
special standard will be as useful for all his class as anything else 
he might do for them. Time and students alike pass on. We cannot 
retard the flight of either. We must do what we can with both while 
they and we are together. 

Still another constant some of us deny or belittle or overlook 
is the part played in foreign language study by memory. Disguise 
it, deny it as we may, we cannot banish it. And why try to forget 
it or minimize its réle? Psychologists take it for granted that 
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memory is a major factor in learning. We say a child learns his 
native tongue by “natural’’ processes of observation, imitation, 
repetition. What is that but memory? You may imitate an act or 
a word once. If you don’t remember it, you can’t reproduce it. 
Even what we think we consign to the subconscious mind and 
call automatic begins by active learning or memorization. We say 
we swim or drive a car without thinking of it. That is merely 
muscle memory, “‘kinesthetic,”’ if you like the longer word. 

No matter what is expected of pupils, free composition, oral 
reproduction, translation, drill of any sort, memory in some form 
is involved. Why then the outcry if So-and-So requires his pupils 
to memorize something! What of it, provided the class exercises 
involve recall or recognition in varied situations of what has been 
memorized? If the word “learned’”’ were used the sin would be 
less sinful. Even the most “‘progressive’’ teachers bootleg memory 
work into the dramatizations pupils are called on to make of Le 
Petit Chaperon Rouge or La Famille Guggins d Paris. 

Somehow the idea has laid hold of some of us that mere learn- 
ing, memorizing, is base and lowly. What our pupils must be taught 
is to reason, we say. Very true, but we can’t reason about what we 
are ignorant of. The elementary aspects of foreign language, the 
only ones with which eighty-five per cent of our pupils come in 
contact, do not involve much reasoning. They do call for observa- 
tion, recall, recognition, all very useful activities for the adolescent 
mind. Why belittle them? 

In like manner we forget that our elementary classes are con- 
ducted for pupils at all age levels. Thus we bore college students 
with what is exciting to high school freshmen, or we kill the possible 
enthusiasm of the latter with tasks that will appeal to the former. 
What is good for one group is not always good for the other. 

After all, what is the real cause of the tumult and the shouting? 
At bottom it is the fact that we are all crusaders. We are not satis- 
fied to keep a good thing to ourselves. Having found what we 
believe is a new gospel we want to tell the world about it, and we 
rush into print or deliver addresses if we can gather a few together 
with patience to listen. We do not often stop there. It only needs a 
question or two, a doubt or a criticism, and we are inspired with 
holy zeal to make the other fellow take what we have and like it. 
It is this zeal that has run away with us. All honor to the few 
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leaders who have worked out a new program for their own clientele 
and are content to let it be a local affair. 

Why not give each other credit for sincerity? Why consider a 
man a fool or a knave if he does not happen to see eye to eye with 
you on methods or objectives? What supreme authority is qualified 
to decide that there is one and only one best way to present foreign 
language to the student? Not until or unless a great many care- 
fully set-up and controlled experiments involving large numbers of 
pupils, many types of schools, and spread out over several year 
have been carried out are we going to find out if there is indeed only 
one best way. In the meanwhile let us put in more time cultivating 
our own gardens and less time in casting stones into our neighbors’ 
gardens. 


CHARLES E. YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division 
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(First installment of a report on the results of a New York State examination in 
French of candidates for a teacher’s license) 


I 
THE STATE LAW IN REFERENCE TO LICENSE 

ROSPECTIVE teachers of a modern foreign language in the 

secondary schools of the State of New York must, in order to 
secure a license, (1) satisfy all the requirements (college gradua- 
tion plus definite courses in Education) made by the State, with- 
out respect to the subject to be taught, and (2) pass written and 
oral examinations in the language or languages chosen by the can- 
didate. New York City alone is exempted from these examina- 
tions, the local examinations (for the position of ‘‘assistant teacher’) 
being accepted by the State in lieu of the State examinations. This 
special regulation for license to teach French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, has been in force since 1926. It took nearly fifteen years 
of agitation to secure its adoption. The evils of the ‘blanket license’ 
(license to teach any subject in the high school) are too obvious 
to need comment. I might say, however, that investigations have 
shown that as many as 30% of the teachers of science are teaching 
a science that they did not study in college; that there are teachers 
of Latin who have had only high school Latin; that there are 
teachers of mathematics who can not do the problems assigned to 
their pupils; that many publishers insist upon the preparation of a 
key to the books written for high school use to serve as a crutch 
for incompetent teachers; but also that this state of affairs is less 
acute in New York State than in most of the other States (and 
less acute in the modern languages than in such subjects as Latin 
and mathematics). 

These examinations in the modern languages have worked well 
in practise. They have kept hundreds of incompetent teachers 
from positions that they would otherwise have secured (through 
local or other special influence). Naturally they have met with 
all sorts of criticism, but I do not think that, now, anyone would 
wish to have them abolished. 

When the Modern Language Study was engaged in its monu- 
mental investigation of modern language instruction on the high 
school level, I urged that the results of the college training, as 
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shown in these New York State written examinations for ‘‘ap- 
proval of oral work’”’ be studied and made a part of the report. The 
answer papers of one of these examinations were sent to the Study, 
but nothing was ever done with them. In my opinion such a study 
would have reflected too greatly upon the colleges (with some nota- 
ble exceptions). 

I have decided therefore to make this investigation myself, in 
my short summer vacation and scattered holidays. I am doing this 
because such an investigation will throw light upon (1) what 
teachers know and do not know, (2) what they ought to know, (3) 
wherein the colleges are remiss, (4) what can be done about the 
matter (a) by the prospective teachers, (b) by the college profes- 
sors. 

II 


Following this is the examination that was given in March, 
1932. It was held in all schools and colleges in the State from which 
applications were received; and in all colleges outside of this State 
from which applications were received. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


EXAMINATION FOR 
APPROVAL OF ORAL WORK IN FRENCH 


Friday, March 18, 1932—1:15 to 4 p.m. only 


Principals are requested to conduct the examination in accordance with the 
rules governing the conducting of Regents examinations, and to forward the answer 
papers to the Department immediately after the examination. 


Answer four questions 


1. Traduire en anglais; puis écrire en caractéres phonétiques les mots en ita- 
lique. 

Sur les bords de la Saéne, en remontant son cours, 4 quelques lieues de Lyon, 
s’éléve entre des villages et des prairies, au penchant d’un coteau 4 peine renflé au- 
dessus des plaines, la ville petite mais gracieuse de Macon. Deux clochers gothiques, 
décapités par la Révolution et minés par /e temps, attirent l’@il et la pensée du 
voyageur qui descend vers la Provence ou vers I’Italie, sur les bateaux 4 vapeur dont 
la riviére est tout le jour sillonnée. Au-dessous de ces ruines de la cathédrale antique 
s’étendent, sur une longueur d’une demi-lieue, de longues files de maisons blanches 
et des guais ov l’on débarque et od l’on embarque les marchandises du midi de la 
France et les produits des vignobles mAconnais. Le haut de la ville, que l’on n’aper- 
coit pas de la riviére, est abandonné au silence et au repos. On la dirait une ville 
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espagnole. Les hautes murailles des anciens couvents en assombrissent les rues 
étroites. L’herbe y croft l’été entre les pavés. Un collége, un hépital, des églises, les 
unes restaurées, les autres délabrées et servant de magasins aux tonneliers du pays ; 
une grande place plantée de tilleuls A ses deux extrémités, 00 les enfants jouent, ot 
les vieillards s’assoient au soleil dans les beaux jours; de longs faubourgs 4 maisons 
basses qui montent en serpentant jusqu’au sommet de la colline, a l’embouchure des 
grandes routes; quelques jolies maisons dont une face regarde la ville, tandis que 
l’autre est déja plongée dans la campagne et dans la verdure; et, aux alentours de la 
place, cing ou six hétels ou grandes maisons presque toujours fermées, qui recoivent, 
Vhiver, les anciennes familles de la province; voila le coup d’ceil de la haute ville.— 
Alphonse de Lamartine, Les Confidences 


2. En francais donner une courte définition de: 


bord village clocher gothique 
lieue prairie miné par le temps 
voyageur ruine quais 

Provence cathédrale midi 

riviére muraille hdépital 

restauré faubourg serpentant 
sommet hiver 


3. Traduire en francais: 
to have a grudge against 
to have just 
all the same 
as loud as one can 
not to care for 
not to be able to stand any more of it 
not to be long in deciding 
both 
to be beside oneself with joy 
to pay a visit 
to realize 
to spend the winter 
to buy a ticket 
to start off 
to be in the act of 
He laughs best who laughs last. 
What does that mean? 
What is the use? 
What is it all about? 


4. Traduire en francais: 

The Princess Bibesco is very well known in America, where several of her books 
have been published, and where she has collaborated on a number of revues. She 
writes very well, in a style that belongs to the great tradition that extends from 
Chateaubriand to Barrés, a tradition that is musical and grand. Her new book, 
Croisade pour l’ Anémone, is not a novel. It is a collection of letters, or rather, of sev- 
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eral epistles (in the ancient sense of the word) addressed to Heaven; the first to an 
abbot, the monk Mugnier, who was the friend of Huysmans, and hence already one 
of the famous characters of the literary history of our times; the second to a noble- 
man, who is Lord Thompson of Cardington, the traveling Minister of the Air, who 
died in the accident to the R-101; the third to a King, Ferdinand of Rumania, and 
finally an epistle to the dead as a class. The anemone of the title is the red anemone 
of Palestine, which the Princess Bibesco thinks to be the lily of the field of Scrip- 
ture. The letters are beautiful, extremely well written, but perhaps too full of allu- 
sions to personal matters to make them easy reading for the uninitiated reader. 


Ill 


The candidates had to fill out application blanks giving rather 
complete information about their study of the language in high 
school and college. The following is a typical application blank, 
partially filled out: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
EXAMINATIONS AND INSPECTIONS DIVISION 


Place of examination....—— College 
[School or college} 


At the close of the examination write the answers to the following questions 
in the spaces provided and then attach this sheet to your answer paper. 


EXAMINATION FOR APPROVAL OF ORAL WORK FOR MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
Name in full 
[Please print} 
School in which you are teaching (or expect to teach) 
Principal 
Superintendant (city, village or district) 
Your home address 


In what high school (preparatory school or academy) did you study this language? 
Name of school 
Name of town or city 


How many weeks (five recitations a week) did you study this language in high 
school (academy of other preparatory school)? 

In what college (or university) did you study this language? 
Name of college (or university) 
Name of town or city 

How many semester hours of this language did you have in college (or university)? 


|| 
[Street] [City] 
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[Note. One semester hour is equivalent to one recitation a week for approxi- 
mately 15 weeks. A course for one year, three times a week, would be equivalent 
to six semester hours. ] 


In what course or courses taken by you was this language largely or predominantly 
the language of the course (that is, spoken alike by instructor and students as 
the language of the class for that particular course)? 

Name or description of the course(s) 


If you have had any special advantages in learning to speak this language (such as 
parentage, residence abroad etc.), indicate them briefly 


What degree have you (or will you have)? 
When was it granted (or when will it be granted)? 


What was your major? 
What was your minor? 
What has been your experience in teaching? (Give dates and places) 


Are you a candidate for a position? 
What subjects can you teach? 
At what salary would you accept a position?......... 


IV 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The following is a list of the colleges and universities in which 
the candidates in the March, 1932, examinations had their lin- 
guistic preparation (in whole or in part): 

Adelphi, Alfred, Allegheny, Augustana (Rock Island), Barnard, 
Berea, Besancon (France), Boston University, Bowdoin, Bucknell, 
Canisius, Catholic University (Washington, D.C.), Clark Uni- 
versity, Colby, College of the City of New York, College of Mount 
St. Vincent, College of New Rochelle, College of the Sacred Heart 
(Manhattanville), College of St. Rose (Albany), Columbia Uni- 
versity, Cornell University, Dartmouth, D’Youville, Eastman 
School of Music, Elmira College, Fordham, George Washington 
University, Goucher, Grenoble (France), Haverford, Hobart, Hope 
College (Michigan), Houghton, Hunter College, Institut Tourneaux 
(France), Jamestown College (North Dakota), Keuka College, 
Knox College, Lafayette, McGill University, Manhattan College, 
Mansfield State Teachers College, Marymount (Tarrytown), 
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Middlebury, Montclair State Teachers College, Mount Holyoke, 
Namur (Belgium), Nancy (France), Nazareth College, New 
Jersey College for Women, New York State College for Teachers, 
New York University, Oberlin College, Ohio Wesleyan, Otterbein 
College, Penn State, Queens College (Ontario), Russell Sage, St. 
Ann’s Hermitage (Poughkeepsie), St. Bernard’s Seminary (Roches- 
ter), St. Bonaventura College, St. John’s College, St. Joseph’s 
College (Maryland), St. Joseph’s College for Women (Brooklyn), St. 
Lawrence University, St. Mary’s College (Notre Dame, Indiana), 
St. Mary of the Woods College (Indiana), Skidmore College, Smith 
College, Sorbonne (Paris), Syracuse University, Sweetbriar 
College, Taylor University (Indiana), Teachers College (Columbia 
University), Tufts College, Tulane University, Tusculum Col- 
lege (Tennessee), Union College (Schenectady), University of 
Buffalo, University of Chicago, University of Colorado, University 
of Géttingen (Germany), University of Illinois, University of 
Michigan, University of Mississippi, University of Montrea}, 
University of New Hampshire, University of Pennsylvania, Uni- 
versity of Poitiers (France), University of Rochester, University 
of Vermont, University of Wisconsin, Ursinus College (Pennsyl- 


vania), Van Kleek Hill Collegiate Inst. (Ontario), Vassar College, 
Washington Square College (New York University), Wellesley, 
Western College for Women (Ohio), Western Reserve, Wheaton 
College (Massachusetts), William Smith College (Geneva), Wilson 
College (Chambersburg, Pennsylvania). 


V 
GENERAL PLAN OF THE STUDY 


It is my intention to analyse first of all the ‘‘failors” (to use a 
new word beloved of the professional educators); then, later, to 
collate the points of excellence of those candidates that passed the 
examination, with particular reference to the colleges that do really 
train their students linguistically. The first task is no easy one. 
There were 164 “failors’” in the French examination alone, and 
there are four questions to this examination. It took over three 
thousand library cards to list the errors in translation alone (ques- 
tion I) for these 164 candidates. There were 554 candidates in 
French, from the 102 institutions of higher learning listed above. 
Of this number, 164 (29.4 percent) failed to secure a passing mark 
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of 65 percent. Of the remaining 394, ninety-six secured the mini- 
mum passing mark of 65 percent. This mark was given them largely 
because, everything considered (points of excellence balanced 
against errors and other deficiencies), it seemed to the examiner 
that there was hope for these border-line cases; besides, they could 
be checked up in the “‘oral’’ part of the examination (which must 
follow the written examination before final approval is given). 
Many of these 96 cases are very doubtful, and the candidates with 
this rating are advised to attend summer school before appearing 
for the oral part of the examination. This number represents 24.4 
percent of the 394 candidates who passed (out of 558 who pre- 
sented themselves for the written examination). That leaves 298 
(out of 558), or 53.4 percent who may definitely be considered “‘out 
of danger’ in respect to a State License to teach French. 
Disregarding the doubtful cases, the 164 who definitely failed 
in the written examination have had an average of 2.57 years of 
French in the high schools and 25 semester hours in college (a 
course three times a week for the college year equals six semester 
hours). In rough estimate (the candidate’s own estimate), these 
“failors”’ have had, therefore, two and one-half years of French in 


high school and at least one course, three hours a week, for each 
of the four years of the college course or (the equivalent thereof). 
Before listing these errors, it has seemed best to me to make clear 
to the reader my own convictions anent modern language teaching 
in the high schools, as my point of view necessarily affects the 
examination, the rating and also this investigation. 


VI 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS AS TO AIMS, 
METHODS COURSES, COLLEGES 


Why did these candidates fail? Why did they fail in the first 
question, the translation of twenty-six lines of ordinary French 
prose? Surely they read enough in all the colleges! The lists of 
books they are supposed to read in the various college courses in 
French sin not by omissions. 

The answer to this question is not affected by the amount of 
time spent in the study of French, the number of semester hours 
credited to the candidate. It depends upon several factors: the pu- 
pil, the teacher, the character of the course. If the student has 
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little interest in the subject, if he does just enough work to pass 
a given course,if he chooses “snap” courses (usually courses in 
French about something or other), and if the teacher presents a sub- 
ject instead of teaching it and assuring himself (through quizzes 
and examinations) that it has been mastered; together with other 
factors which each student and each teacher can readily supply 
(and the candidates who appear before me for the oral examination 
are not chary of their criticisms of their professors and their courses 
in college), why, then, it follows that the candidate may take (and 
pass) a great number of college courses (in or about French) and 
still know very little French. That is true especially of the courses 
offered for the Master’s degree. The college graduate needs extra 
training in French; he enrolls in some college or other for the M.A. 
degree. He is not allowed to take the courses that he really needs, 
because these elementary courses in the language do not count to- 
wards the degree. So he is steered into courses that help him not 
at all as a teacher of French in the high school. The local school 
authorities do not understand this matter; they write me that So- 
and-so has taken courses in French in this or that Olympus, and 
passed them all; why should I fail him? I answer that he may get 
his Ph.D. that way, and I shall still fail him, so long as he does not 
know the French that he will be called upon to teach in the first 
three years of the high school course.! 

Generally speaking, it is incontestable that most college pro- 
fessors have a horror of teaching the language. Thirty years ago 
there was about as much discussion of the aims and methods of 
modern language teaching as at the present time. These matters 
have a habit of reappearing about every generation. But thirty 
years ago, there was a great to-do about “language teachers’”’ as dis- 
tinguished from “‘teachers of literature.”” The former were for the 
most part native teachers of French or German, aiming to teach 
pupils to speak the foreign language. The latter were mostly young 
American Ph.D.’s (or candidates for that degree), who hated the 

1 Most secondary school officials fail to consider that the liberal arts colleges 
are not, generally speaking, concerned with the preparation of students for the 
teaching profession. They have a far more important function: the broadening and 
deepening of the whole personality through contact with many branches of human 
knowledge and aspiration. It is rather by accident than design if they, at the same 


time, give their students an adequate preparation in any given subject for teaching 
that subject. 
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“‘Sprachmeister”’ and “Sprachmeisterei,’”’ and thought that their 
second-, third-, or fourth-hand ideas about literature made them 
vastly superior to the language teacher proper. This same theory 
and practice exist undiminished today, except in a very few in- 
stitutions (chief among which are Hunter College, Smith College, 
Middlebury College, some State Teachers Colleges such as those 
of New York and New Jersey). Whatever else the French depart- 
ments of these colleges do or do not do, they teach the language 
very thoroughly. Doubtless these colleges accomplish, in literary 
studies, as much as do the others where “Sprachmeisterei”’ is 
sneered at. It sometimes happens, indeed, that a high school stu- 
dent entering college with a good pronunciation, understanding 
and speaking the language within the limits of his study, not only 
gains no linguistic increase in college but actually loses in oral pro- 
ficiency.! 

The very fact that college professors insist that they are teach- 
ers of the literature and not teachers of the language (except in 
the sense of philology), gave, in my opinion, an inevitable bent to 
the reports of the Modern Language Study: the exaltation of the 
reading aim and the reading method. All that such an average col- 
lege professor, interested chiefly in a particular field of French lit- 
erature (or in philology) desires from his students is the ability to 
read the foreign language. The exceptional student, the future can- 
didate for the Ph.D., will then be urged to spend a year abroad to 
make up the deficiency in “spoken French.” These teachers, in col- 
lege, have, however, forgotten one very serious consideration. With 
the training given to students in college, new teachers of French 
must be recruited every year for the high schools. These teachers 


1 In strict fairness, I should state that conditions are not, now, nearly so bad 
as they were in my collegiate days. I rarely heard a word of French in my college 
courses; even the titles of the books we were to read were written on the black- 
board. The only reason I learned any French (apart from reading ‘A la Coleman’’) 
was the fact that I went to France at the end of my Junior year in college and was 
allowed to substitute work done there for the first half of my Senior year in college. 
Now, however, at the same college, there is no professor of French who does not 
speak French about as fluently as English. 

It is worthy of note that the revolt against the grammar-translation method 
was started and carried to fruition by the secondary school teachers (in New York 
State, from 1908 on), without any material aid from the college professors of the 
modern foreign languages. 
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cannot go abroad (at least not for several years); they must de- 
pend upon their college training. If that has been one-sided, it is 
this training that will be passed on to the pupils. Thus a vicious 
circle of incompetence, of self-complacency in ignorance “ignorant 
of itself,’’ will soon supplant, in the high schools, the relatively 
excellent special preparation of teachers of modern languages such 
as we have in the State of New York, and which it took fifteen or 
more years of work, thought, agitation to accomplish against in- 
ertia, self-interest, and general ignorance. Then, soon, we shall be 
back again where we were twenty years ago, with reading, gram- 
mar, and translation the only activities in the modern language 
classroom, because these activities will be the only ones that the 
teacher can direct. 

There are high school teachers who “follow the leader” in this 
matter, provided the old bell-wether has enough authority and 
prestige. They consist of several clearly marked groups: (a) a very 
few who are really convinced that this course is wise, (b) a goodly 
number engaged in college extension teaching, supplementing their 
high school salary by college hack work and pretending to a scholar- 
ship which they do not have, and (c) the “joiners,” the ‘‘band- 
wagon” enthusiasts, always hopping from one band-wagon to an- 
other, if the latter seems to be the ‘‘coming thing.’”’ Not one of these 
groups, to my mind, clearly understands the implications of the 
Coleman report. Professor Coleman himself accused me of not hav- 
ing read his report. It would be more to the point if he accused 
those who side with him of not reading it. I took out of the Coleman 
report the one thing that will make a difference in our system if we 
adopt it: five to twenty times the reading now done in our classes. 
Can not teachers see that our hands are now full; that if we in- 
crease to any extent one activity, we must cut down on the other 
activities? If Professor Coleman seems to hedge when he refers to 
the various activities of the classroom (pronunciation, oral prac- 
tice, grammar, in addition to largely increased reading), Professor 
Fife takes pleasure in raising into relief that we are now to have one 
objective instead of four (cf. Educational Record, Final Report of 
the Chairman, July 1933, p. 405). He seems to consider any and all 
other activities as “‘means to an end” and not an aim or aims. But 
what difference does it make what you call them, if you have to do 
as much of them in the future as in the past; to spend the same 
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amount of drill, of effort, of thought upon them under the terms 
of the Coleman report as under the direct method, the eclectic 
method, or the oral self-expression method. If Coleman’s report 
means anything at all, it means that these activities must be min- 
imized in spite of all his protestations to the contrary. What kind 
of a pronunciation of French does Coleman advocate? If it is only 
a half-way decent pronunciation, does he realize what it takes in 
the way of drill, drill, drill (and I could repeat the word for a 
whole page without sufficiently stressing it)? I could point to scores 
of teachers with the M.A. degree in French who make ville rhyme 
with fille; and reminiscences enough to fill a book anent other mis- 
pronunciations of the commonest words by majors in French from 
even our best colleges. And surely he would wish that our pupils 
in the elementary course (the course that determines his method 
and guides all his reasoning) should know the pronouns, the com- 
mon regular and irregular verbs, the common agreements, and 
have at least a small vocabulary of French words and expressions 
for active use. Furthermore, since he insists upon the oral use of 
the language, to some extent at least, in the class, he must mean 
that the teacher will speak French and that the pupils will not 
always answer in English. Is it not fair to assume that this French 
is to be approximately, real French, and not “‘pidgin’”’? The teacher 
is to do all that, and do it thoroughly, and still have time to have 
the pupils read ‘‘for comprehension” (whatever that may really 
mean) anywhere from 1000 to 2000 pages of French by the end of 
the second year. Professor Fife calls it ‘‘a challenge to the Ameri- 
can teacher.’ To my mind it is a challenge to his common sense.' 

Why should he adopt any such plan? He is now accomplishing, 
in his own subject, as much as the teacher of any other subject in 
the high school is accomplishing in his subject. How much mathe- 
matics, how much science, how much history does the high school 
student know after two years study in any one of these subjects 
in the high school? Not a bit more, in actual functioning knowl- 
edge than the same pupil knows of French. If the pupil’s knowl- 


1It must not be forgotten that the Coleman report was made for the country 
as a whole. His recommendations may be valid for many schools, many states, 
especially for the “sons and daughters of the wild jackasses.” In such states as 
New York and Massachusetts the adoption of the Coleman report would mean a 
long step backward. 
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edge of the subject is to determine whether the subject shall be 
kept in the curriculum or thrown out, then all of the high school 
subjects will have to be thrown out for a large percentage of the 
pupils. 

It seems to me that Professor Coleman has not dared to be 
logical. If he and the small committee sponsoring his report really 
believe two “‘facts’”’ which it is alleged they believe, namely: (1) 
that over 80 percent of the high school students of French end 
their formal learning of the language after two years of instruction, 
and (2) that the ability to read the language is the only worth- 
while attainable objective for these pupils, then, it seems to me, he 
should have advocated that the teachers pay no attention whatever 
to pronunciation. French should be pronounced exactly as it is writ- 
ten and as if it were made up of English words. Does not His Seren- 
ity, the Pope, broadcast Latin pronounced as if it were Italian? 
If Professor Coleman is not willing to admit this, then, it seems 
to me, he will have to acknowledge that a decent pronunciation 
of French is one of the aims. If it is one of the aims, it should be 
placed under the general heading: Aims. And so on with the other 
activities ‘the importance of which is not to be minimized” (in 
the very words of Professor Coleman and of Professor Fife). 

Other proponents of the Coleman report insist upon a recog- 
nition knowledge only, of grammatical forms and the meaning of 
words and constructions. The pupil must know these when he 
sees them; not otherwise (although some claim that he must know 
them when he hears them; this they call the reverse of the medal, 
the other side of the same cloth). One can only wish that these 
teachers, mostly college teachers, might have a chance to try out 
their method, during their sabbatical year, in one of our cosmo- 
politan high schools, or better, in one of our isolated rural schools. 
Even if, by prodigious efforts, they succeeded in having the pu- 
pils get a fairly accurate recognitional knowledge of such forms, 
constructions, meanings of words seen (or seen and heard), how 
long does anyone think that these pupils will retain such knowl- 
edge? Professors Coleman and Fife claim that this “reading knowl- 
edge” is the most useful and available ‘“‘surrender value’”’ of the 
foreign language, at whatever stage the instruction becomes “ter- 
minal” for the student. I should say that this statement is true 
only in case this knowledge is so well-rooted that it can not die 
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(that it functions as habit, in other words). That can never happen 
from this type of instruction; I assert that boldly, from my own 
experience with many foreign languages, and from my knowledge 
of the experience of many scores of persons so trained. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota experiments with ‘forgetting’? botany over 
the summer vacation seem to me also to be conclusive evidence 
that such a recognition knowledge of French would be lost utterly 
after six months. 

What, then, should the high school teachers do? In my opinion 
we should do just what we are doing and have been doing, at least 
in the State of New York, for the past decade or more: follow our 
eclectic method with due consideration of the four-fold aim of 
hearing, speaking, writing, reading the foreign language, with 
grammar as the basic instrument of instruction and learning. We 
shall then have at least the satisfaction of knowing that we have 
laid a solid foundation on which the pupil can build with safety, 
if time and opportunity, necessity, or choice so indicate or direct. 
Such pupils will have nothing to unlearn, they can start building, 
in college, by themselves, abroad, just where they left off in high 
school. It is no more our concern what the others for whom our 
teaching is “terminal” do with the language after they leave us, 
than it is our concern what they do with algebra, geometry, phys- 
ics, chemistry, history, the much-vaunted social sciences, manual 
training, domestic arts, music, physical training. In these cases, as 
in that of French, it will be just exactly nothing, for most of them. 
If our subject is to be thrown out because it is useless (in the “‘tool”’ 
sense), then all the others must meet the same fate. Then we can 
throw the “kid” out with the bath. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY 
Attention! 
Modern Language Teachers 


APPROVAL OF ORAL WORK IN FRENCH, 
GERMAN AND SPANISH 
September 15, 1933 
To the Principal: 
This circular letter does not apply to those teachers who already possess a 
permanent approval in the modern foreign language. It does concern all modern 
language teachers whose approval is temporary and all new candidates for approval. 
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Temporary approval.—Holders of temporary approval and all other candidates 
who have passed the written examination but have not yet after inspection, re- 
ceived permanent approval, should make application to this office as soon as possible 
for renewal of their temporary approval or for permanent certification. 

New approval.—All candidates for new approval, that is, those not included 
above, will be subject to the following regulations: 

a Approval without written examination: 

Temporary approval may be granted on application without written examina- 
tion to any candidate who shall present evidence to this office on or before October 
ist that he possesses the degree of M.A. (or a higher degree) with the modern lan- 
guage in question as the major subject, from a college or university recognized by 
the Regents of The University of the State of New York. 

b Approval on examinations: 

A written examination will be offered for candidates who can not qualify under 
a. This examination will be designed to test the candidate’s practical knowledge of 
the language in question. All questions will be in the foreign language and all an- 
swers must be written in that language. A knowledge of phonetics is desirable for 
German and Spanish and obligatory for French (system of International Phonetic 
Association). 

Written examinations will be given on Friday, October 13, 1933, at 1.15 p.m. 
under the direction of the principal or other designated official in each school from 
which an application has been received at this office on or before October Ist. 

Temporary approval is granted automatically to candidates who pass the writ- 
ten examination. 

An oral examination or teaching test will be required of those candidates who 
have passed the written examination and those who have been exempted from it 
under a (above). Candidates who fail to secure a minimum mark of 65 per cent in 
the written examination will not be admitted to this oral examination or teaching 
test. Such candidates must continue their study of the language before presenting 
themselves for another written examination. 

After the opening of schools in the fall, candidates who accept teaching posi- 
tions in this State should notify the Examinations and Inspections Division of this 
Department promptly where they are located in order that definite arrangements 
may be made for the oral examination. 

Approval made under these regulations will be, in the first instance, for one 
year only; but any approval may be renewed or made permanent on evidence satis- 
factory to the Department. 

Your attention is called to the action taken by the Board of Regents on January 31, 
1924, which makes oral approval in the case of modern language teachers obligatory 
beginning September 1926. Such approval, if and when granted, is not in itself, 
however, a license to teach. Application should be made to the Teacher Training 
Division of the State Education Department for particulars. 


Very truly yours 
[Signed] Geo. M. WILEY 


Assistant Commissioner 
for Secondary Education 
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Vil 


“‘COMPREHENSION’’ OF THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


In a later installment of this study I shall point out the types 
of errors in comprehension made by the would-be teachers of 
French. I am certain that they will astound the reader as, repeat- 
edly, (for we give these examinations three timesa year and I read 
all the papers) they have astounded me. 


Wm. R. PRICE 
State Education Dep’t., 


Albany, N.Y. 


SCHLUMMERLIED 


Die Véglein gingen lingst zur Ruh’; 
das Taubchen flog dem Schlage zu 
und sitzt nun bei den Kleinen. 
Der Vater schliesst das Gartentor. 
Da guckt auch schon der Mond hervor, 
und tausent Sterne scheinen 
Nun mache deine Auglein zu 
und schlafe siiss, mein Liebling du! 
Ein Engel halt am Bette Wacht. 
Mein Herzenskind, gut’ Nacht, gut’ Nacht! 
Gute Nacht! 


ALBERT SERGEL 
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FRENCH NOUN ENDINGS AND 
VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(Author's summary.—Concrete suggestions for vocabulary building by the use of 
suffixes. A list of the most common und useful suffixes with meanings and examples.) 


EACHERS of French have for many years abandoned the old 
method of vocabulary building that consisted in long lists of 
unconnected words to be memorized by the student and repro- 
duced as translations of the English equivalent. In all our good 
modern textbooks the vocabularies are now psychologically ar- 
ranged and practical. I feel, however, that we do not in our teach- 
ing sufficiently emphasize the meaning and use of suffixes. The 
word list in the New York State Tentative Syllabus in Modern 
Foreign Languages would have been much more practical and 
valuable, it seems to me, if words with the same roots had been 
given together. It is, however, an excellent guide for the teacher 
who can add to it many words of kindred meaning. I do not think 
we have given our students all the tools we can for vocabulary 
building, and propose to make, in a very simple form, some sug- 
gestions that I think could be useful for teachers of French as early 
as the second year of the teaching of the language. I shall limit 
myself to noun endings, and shall try to avoid complicated, 
erudite forms that can be understood only by a knowledge of 
philology and Old French. I shall give only the simple forms that 
are without exceptions, and of practical use for a high school stu- 
dent. The list of endings will, of necessity, be incomplete, but I 
think it will be sufficient to suggest other words to the teacher, and 
to help the student to look intelligently for other words of kindred 
meaning when he meets a word in his reading. 


-ade. This suffix is borrowed from the Italian and Spanish and cor- 
responds to the French ending -ée. It forms feminine nouns. 
—used to form collectives: colonnade, palissade, bastonnade, 
canonnade 
—added to verbs to indicate an action: promenade, baignade, 
noyade, reculade, bousculade, cavalcade, barricade, bravade, 
débandade, régalade 
—names of things, formed from nouns: citronnade, orangeade, 
marmelade 
~age. (Lat. -aticum). This suffix originally formed adjectives: chant 
ramage (chant des oiseaux sur la ramée), lait fromage (lait 
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caillé). It forms masculine nouns. (The six feminine nouns: 
cage, rage, nage, page, plage, and image, have -age in the root, 
not the suffix.) 

—added to verbs to indicate an action: patinage, tissage, chauf- 
fage, portage 

—names of places: voisinage, village, rivage, garage 

—abstract nouns: hommage, courage, ravage, partage, dommage 

—collectives: branchage, feuillage, plumage, ombrage, herbage 

-aille. (Lat. -alia). This suffix forms feminine nouns. 

—collectives: volaille, ferraille, broussaille, trouvaille 

—instruments, utensils: tenailles, cisailles 

—derogatory sense: canaille, valetaille, mangeaille, rimaille 


-ain. (Lat. -anus). This suffix denotes persons attached to interests, 
parties, beliefs: républicain, contemporain, chatelain 
-aine. (Lat. -ana). Used with numerals to indicate approximate 
number: quinzaine, vingtaine, centaine 


-aire. (Lat. -arius). It forms masculine nouns. 

—used in active sense for persons connected with certain occu- 
pations or interests: militaire, missionnaire, vicaire, com- 
missaire, secrétaire, révolutionnaire, notaire, fonctionnaire, 
solitaire, propriétaire, dignitaire, parlémentaire 

—sometimes used in passive sense: donataire (celui 4 qui on 


donne) légataire (celui 4 qui on légue) 
-aison. (Lat. -ationem). This suffix is more rare than the learned 
form: -ation. It forms feminine nouns. 

—action: pendaison, combinaison, conjugaison, comparaison, 
inclinaison, livraison, terminaison, déclinaison, exhalaison, ef- 
floraison, frondaison 

-ance. (Lat. -antia). It is added, as a rule, to the root of adjectives 
or present participles ending in -ant, and forms feminine nouns. 

—condition or state: élégance, souffrance, indépendance, bien- 
faisance, complaisance, réjouissance, importance, puissance, 
espérance, connaissance, enfance, résistance, ignorance, abon- 
dance 

-ant. (Lat. -antem, present participle of first conjugation verbs). It 
forms masculine nouns. 

—person who performs the action indicated in the verb from 
which the noun is formed: fabricant, commandant, combat- 
tant, descendant, croyant, habitant, occupant, communiant, 
aspirant, conquérant, ignorant, savant, passant, protestant, 
commergant, correspondant 

-ard. (Germanic origin). It forms masculine nouns. 

—derogatory sense: vantard, bavard 
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-at. (Lat. -atus). It forms masculine nouns. 
—profession, function: professorat, doctorat, directorat, pa- 
tronat, notariat (the last two nouns may also be collective) 
—action: assassinat, attentat 
—collectives: syndicat, sénat, électorat, prolétariat, patronat 
—place: externat, orphelinat, pensionnat 
-ateur. (Lat. -atorem, learned formation. Cf. -eur). It forms mascu- 
line nouns. 
—persons connected with the occupations or interests: adminis- 
trateur, explorateur, examinateur, cultivateur, spectateur, 
aviateur, agitateur 


-atoire. (Lat. -atorius, learned formation. Cf. -oir). It forms mascu- 


line nouns. 
—workshop: laboratoire, observatoire, conservatoire 


-aud. (Germanic origin). It forms masculine nouns. 
—derogatory sense: lourdaud, maraud, nigaud, badaud 


-é, (Lat. -atus, past participle). It forms masculine nouns. 
—denotes persons affected by the action of the verb: employé, 
délégué, émigré, protégé, insurgé, attaché 
~ée. (Feminine form of the past participle). It forms feminine 
nouns. 
—measure or content: cuillerée, assiettée, bouchée, poignée, 
coudée, cruchée, pochée, grangée 
—collectives: assemblée, feuillée, ramée, bordée, jetée, nichée 
~eau. (Lat. -ellus) lengthened form, -ereau. It forms masculine 


nouns. 
—diminutive sense: chevreau, renardeau, monceau, agneau, 
oiseau, taureau, carreau, coteau, ormeau, rameau, rondeau, 
passereau 
-elle. (Lat. -el/a). Feminine nouns. 
—diminutive sense: prunelle, citadelle, tourelle, ruelle 
-ement. (Lat. -amentum, predominance of the first conjugation 


over the other conjugations). Masculine nouns. 

—derived from the verb to indicate action, state, condition: 
commencement, dévouement, établissement, isolement, dé- 
veloppement, événement, perfectionnement, raisonnement, 
entétement, changement, empressement 

—collectives: gouvernement, commandement 

-ence. (Learned origin; cf. -ance). Feminine nouns. 

—condition or state: prudence, existence, impatience, indulgence, 
expérience, intelligence, préférence, conséquence, violence, ap- 
parence, impertinence, concurrence 

~erie. (Lengthened form of -ie. Cf. -ie). Feminine nouns. 
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—establishments, trades, industries: scierie, boulangerie, épi- 
cerie, charcuterie, horlogerie, hétellerie, laiterie, fromagerie, 
confiserie 

—abstract (indicates often an undesirable quality): sauvagerie, 
effronterie, brusquerie, bigoterie, poltronnerie, pruderie, galan- 
terie 

—result of action expressed by verb root: songerie, causerie, 
réverie, flatterie, moquerie 

—collectives: gendarmerie, franc-maconnerie, argenterie, bat- 
terie, boiserie, bijouterie, verrerie, cavalerie, infanterie, 
coterie, ménagerie 

-esse. (Lat. -itia). Feminine nouns. 

—added to adjectives to indicate resulting state: souplesse, 
politesse, sécheresse, richesse, vieillesse, noblesse, tendresse, 
faiblesse, sagesse, ivresse, finesse, justesse, allégresse, délica- 
tesse, mollesse 


-esse. (Greek -issa, later Lat. -issa). Feminine nouns. 

—feminine of names of men and animals: maitresse, princesse, 

doctoresse, tigresse, Anesse 
-et, -ette. (Lat. -ittus). The suffix -et forms masculine, and -ette 
forms feminine nouns. 

—instruments, utensils: sifflet, jouet, brouette, serviette, son- 
nette, baionnette 

—diminutive sense: osselet, gantelet, corselet, maigrelet, gar- 
connet, oiselet, chatelet, cornet, filet, clochette, balayette, 
brochette, fillette, casquette, bandelette, cételette, allumette 

-eté. (Cf.-té; ending -té added to the feminine form of the adjec- 
tive). Feminine nouns. 

—abstract: briéveté, chasteté, fausseté, grossiéreté, lacheté, 
méchanceté, pureté, oisiveté, fermeté 

-eur. (Lat. -atorem). Masculine nouns. 

—added to verbal root, it denotes agent: chasseur, travailleur, 
arpenteur, facteur, conducteur, acheteur, penseur, entrepre- 
neur, vainqueur, gouverneur, docteur, possesseur 

—means, instrument or utensil: ascenseur, moteur, vapeur 
(steamer); (feminine forms in -euse): batteuse, moissonneuse, 
faucheuse, imprimeuse 

-eur. (Lat. -orem). Feminine nouns with the exception of: honneur, 
labeur. 

—abstract: faveur, rigueur, terreur, hauteur, chaleur, froideur, 
vapeur, profondeur 

-eux. (Lat. -osus). Masculine nouns (adjectives used as nouns). 

—afflicted by illness: lépreux, tuberculeux, fiévreux 

-ie. (Lat. -ia). Feminine nouns. 
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—abstract: énergie, industrie, furie, mélancolie, philosophie, 
ironie, jalousie, félonie, folie 
—maladies: hystérie, frénésie, pleurésie, épidémie, pneumonie 
—collectives: bourgeoisie, colonie 
-ien. (Lat. -ianus). Masculine nouns (feminine ending -ienne). 
—persons attached to the occupations, interests, doctrines, 
parties, or countries: électricien, académicien, comédien, 
tragédien, épicurien, luthérien, voltairien, collégien, chirurgien, 
pharmacien, canadien, italien, autrichien, parisien 
-ier. (Lat. -arius). Masculine nouns (feminine ending -iére). 
—persons attached to the trades, occupations, interests: épicier, 
jardinier, guerrier, officier, ouvrier, charpentier, pionnier, 
aventurier, créancier, financier, chevalier, cavalier, conféren- 
cier, héritier 
—that which produces: pommier, c&risier, prunier, marronnier, 
chataignier 
—instrument or means: chandelier, plumier, sablier, sucrier, 
-ille. (Lat. -iculus). Feminine nouns. 


—a collection of little things: flotille, brindille, pacotille, ramille, 
charmille, fibrille 
-ine. (Lat. -ina). Feminine nouns. 
cloth, perfumes, chemical products: mousseline, popeline, per- 
caline, crinoline, brillantine, bandoline, caféine, codéine, ré- 
sine, térébenthine, benzine, gélatine, glycérine 
—diminutive: bottine, figurine, lettrine, pélerine 
-ion. (Lat -tionen, -sionen). Feminine nouns. 
act of doing what is indicated by the verbal root: division, pro- 
vision, permission, consolation, habitation, colonisation, popu- 
lation, admiration, domination, construction, traduction, de- 
struction, bénédiction, acquisition, disposition 
-ise. (Lat. -itia; cf. -esse). Feminine nouns. 
—abstract: bétise, sottise, gourmandise, traitrise 
—products: marchandise, friandises 
-isme. (Lat. -ismus, from the Greek, -ismus). Masculine nouns. 
—party, doctrine, opinion, usage: calvinisme, luthérianisme, 
patriotisme, romantisme, lyrisme, rationalisme, favoritisme, 
méchanisme, organisme 
—maladies: rhumatisme, noctambulisme 
-iste. (Lat. -ista, from the Greek -ista). Masculine nouns. 
persons attached to the occupations, interests, parties, or doc- 
trines: journaliste, fleuriste, jardiniste, bicycliste, naturaliste, 
socialiste, réaliste, anarchiste, moraliste 
-ité. (Cf. -té, of learned origin; cf. -eté). Feminine nouns. Many 
nouns ending in -ité are formed from adjectives ending in -able, 
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-ible, or in -ique, -if: charité (charitable), activité (actif), 
publicité (public). 

—abstract: dignité, antiquité, majorité, nécessité, qualité, 
ténacité, sérénité, sincérité, extrémité, captivité, domesticité, 
sensibilité, imperceptibilité, rusticité 

-oir. (Lat. -atorius). Masculine nouns (feminine ending -oire). 

—added to verbal roots to denote means, instruments, objects: 
abreuvoir, allumoir, peignoir, entonnoir, polissoir abattoir, 
arrosoir, fermoir, trottoir, mouchoir, tiroir, manoir, réservoir, 
baignoire, balangoire, rétissoire, bouilloire, écumoire, passoire 

-on. (Lat. -onem). Masculine nouns. 

—young animals: faon, aiglon, ourson, oison, chaton 

—diminutives: corbillon, carafon, veston, jupon, rejeton, mous- 
queton, crotiton, cruchon, maillon 

—Sometimes the diminutive idea is emphasized by adding a 
syllable between the root and suffix: moucheron, aileron, 
laideron, napperon, clocheton, barbillon, négrillon, barbi- 
chon, bouvillon 

-té. (Lat. -tatem; cf. -eté, -ité). Feminine nouns. 

—added to adjectives to form abstract nouns possessing the 
quality of the adjectives: bonté, santé, loyauté, clarté, fierté 
chrétienté 

-ude. (Lat. -tudo). Feminine nouns. 

—abstract: lassitude, platitude, servitude, habitude, attitude, 
— multitude, gratitude, promptitude, aptitude, certi- 
tude 

-ure. (Lat. -ura). Feminine nouns. 

—act of following profession or trade: sculpture, gravure, pein- 
ture, dorure, ciselure, agriculture 

—state, condition: blessure, tournure, ouverture 

—objects: figure, chaussure, mesure, ceinture, coiffure, confiture, 
serrure 

—collectives: chevelure, voilure, m4ture 


To make my suggestions a little more concrete I am giving in 
conclusion a few definite examples of word building, utilizing the 
explanation of endings that I have just given: 


abreuver—to water; abreuvage—the act of watering; abreuvoir 
—watering pot 

allumer—to light; allumette—a match (a little light); allumeur 
—a lamp lighter; allumoir—a lighter; allumettier—one who makes 
or sells matches 

balai—a broom; balayette—a little broom; balayeur—one who 
sweeps; balayeuse—a street-sweeping machine (or a woman who 
sweeps) 
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bijou—a jewel; bijoutier—one who makes or sells jewels; bijou- 
terie—the making and trade in jewels 

confiture—sweets, jam; confiturier—one who makes sweets; con- 
fiturerie—the making of sweets, or the shop 

imprimer—to print; imprimeur—a printer; imprimerie—the art 
of printing, or the shop; imprimeuse—printing machine 

jardin—a garden; jardinet—a little garden; jardinage—the cul- 
tivating of the garden, or the land itself; jardinier—one who culti- 
vates the garden 

moisson—harvest; moissonneur—harvester; moissonnage—har- 
vesting; moissoneuse—harvesting machine, reaper 

rotir—to roast; rétissage—the act of roasting; rétisseur—one 
who roasts meats for sale; rétisserie—the shop; rétissoire—roasting 
pan 
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REVALUING VALUES WITH NIETZSCHE 
AND SUDERMANN 


ESSIMISM represented a decadent and nihilistic attitude 

toward life and therefore Nietzsche opposed it bitterly. He did 
not protest against the pessimist’s facts but against his valua- 
tions. If man was to be ennobled it could only be done through a 
positive, affirmative, and progressive attitude toward life. Nietzsche 
considered that the pessimist’s valuations were represented by 
dogmas, formalities, superficial social customs and usages, certain 
institutions and organizations, and therefore he attacked them. 
Frequently the most terrible and revolting internal conditions 
were shielded by a beautiful exterior or by hypocritical actions and 
manners. Nietzsche fought such standards because they prevented 
man from attaining his real self. 

Social and political popularity were worth nothing. Whether 
a person was a classicist or a naturalist mattered little. The only 
thing which did count was what the man himself really was, what 
his experience had been, whether he had thought through the fate 
of man and had attained to an independent individual attitude 
toward matters of life which was in keeping with his dignity. 

For this reason a new basis for creating values must be found. 
Things are only valuable in proportion to their usefulness for man; 
therefore, he becomes the chief valuator. ‘‘Alle Handlungen gehen 
auf Werthschitzungen zuriick.”! We inherit most of these valua- 
tions or adopt them because we are afraid not to pretend that they 
are our own. We then proceed to accustom ourselves to those 
values which we like or do not have the courage to abandon. For 
those who merely wish to exist, old values are entirely satisfactory. 
“Fir den Nichtstrebenden gibt es keine Werthe.’”” Every man, 
however, who would really live must discard morbid sentimental- 
ism and superficialities; he must decide for himself what is best 
for him and what harms him. “‘Was mir schadet, das ist etwas 
Béses; was mir niitzt, das ist etwas Gutes.’* The new man will 
have no time for the halt and the lame and incompetent and all 
the other physical and moral wrecks that impede the way to the 
attainment of his goal. 


1 Nietzsches Werke, Band vier, seite 290. 
2 Werke, x, 381. 3 Werke, tv, 96. 
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Nietzsche maintains that these inherited or adopted values 
are only relative, and that each generation must select the wheat 
from the chaff for itself, according to its own needs and judgments. 
In this way man is the creator of his own values and therefore also 
of his environment. Man must in this way become the master of 
his own fate.‘ Nietzsche bids us overthrow our old standards, our 
old academic chairs, laugh at our great moralists, saints, poets, 
and saviours.® We must change each “‘so war’s”’ to ‘‘so werde ich’s 
wollen.” 

But to do this a new nobility is needed on earth that shall 
not look backward but go forward. Instead of being the puppet of 
his surroundings man must rise to be superior to his environment. 
Each man must give value to his own life. This can only be done by 
proper selections and judgments. “Eigene Werthschitzung: das 
will sagen, eine Sache in bezug darauf zu messen, wie weit sie gerade 
uns und niemandem Andern Lust oder Unlust macht—das ist 
etwas dusserst seltenes.’”6 

Such judgments, however, are very necessary and here is 
where the superman comes in. ‘‘Um die Erfinder von neuen Wer- 
then dreht sich die Welt—unsichtbar dreht sie sich. Doch um die 
Schauspieler dreht sich das Volk und der Ruhm.’’”’ Such men are 
responsible for advancement in all lines of action. They determine 
whether the world progresses or retrogrades. As a consequence, 
values are determined by the use each man can make of things. 
‘“‘Werthe legte erst der Mensch in die Dinge, sich zu erhalten, er 
schuf in den Dingen Sinn, einen Menschen-sinn! Darum nennt er 
sich ‘Mensch,’ das ist der Schitzende, Schitzen ist schaffen: hért 
es ihr Schaffenden.”* The man who is best able to preserve self 
has time to put additional values into things, and thus values in- 
crease. “‘Schitzen selber ist aller geschitzten Dinge Schatz und 
Kleinod.”® To change values one must change the creating ones. 
Thus the superman will change his environment. Only actual valu- 
ations will be accepted. “‘Nicht um die Erfinder von neuem Lirme: 
um die Erfinder von neuen Werthen dreht sich die Welt.’ 


* Band sechs, Seite 288. 

5 Band sechs, Seite 288. 

* Werke, tv, 290. 

7? Werke, v1, 73. 8 Werke, v1, 86. 
® Ibid. 10 Werke, 193. 
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The will to power is the primitive force out of which all other 
motives have been derived. This is why the fearless superman can 
create new values. The first thing to be done is to rear a new race. 
“Vor allem muss eine neue Art angeziichtet werden in der dem 
nihmlichen Willen, nihmlichen Instinkte Dauer durch viele Ge- 
schlechter gebiirgt wird.’ The aim should be to prepare a trans- 
valuation of values for a particularly strong kind of man, most 
highly gifted in intellect and will and, to this end, slowly and 
cautiously to liberate in him a whole host of instincts hitherto held 
in check. ‘Ich schreibe fiir eine Gattung von Menschen, die noch 
nicht vorhanden ist.’’” 

Hence for this future-man the only thing of importance is, 
“sein Erlebnis und seine Erfahrung.”’ He is not so much concerned 
with what life is, as what it can or will become. He wishes to know 
what kind of a life is necessary in order to fit into a world where 
values are based on really true relationships. In the last analysis 
every man’s chief desire is to give his own life a real value. There- 
fore, it is man’s duty to know himself and then to give his highest, 
or deepest, latent powers full expression. 

One of the great values of Nietzsche for the modern world 
lies in the fact that he attempted to point out real and true values 
in a world of confusion and uncertainties. For Zarathustra’s table 
of values see Werke, v1, 287-313. 

In Das Bilderbuch meiner Jugend, Sudermann tells us that he is 
a would-be transformer of all moral values.’* The very nature of 
his Ganzer Mensch and the world of his creation demand a re- 
valuation of all values. It is, therefore, justifiable to conclude that 
Sudermann is a writer with a purpose, a dynamic constructive 
message of reform, trying to point out new values in life. This he 
does first, by destroying the false and superficial and second, by 
holding up new ideals and conceptions. 

For Sudermann the concept of decadence and a revaluation of 
values is another outgrowth of the Ganzer Mensch idea. In East 
Prussia, where Sudermann grew up, there was plenty of oppression 
and injustice. Cases of maladjustment and disregard for equity 
were common. In Kénigsberg and in Berlin, in fact everywhere he 


" Werke, xv1, 338-339. 
2 Werke, 340. 
3 P. 268. 
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went, superficiality, shallowness, insincerity, and sham were ramp- 
ant. Few people were true to their promises or faithful to their 
trust. What sins were committed in the name of conventions" and 
etiquette! Everywhere he went there were signs of an iniquitous 
and decaying society. He joined the Liberals in their attacks on the 
abusive and oppressive measures of Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor, 
in the hope that adjustments could be made. 

Sudermann became dissatisfied with student life because the 
emphasis was put in the wrong place. “It was looked upon as a sin 
to write plays.’ The courses, as well as the lecturers, were not 
satisfying to him, because much of the work was a repetition of de- 
tails and no attempt was made to connect it with life or to make 
it of real value. 

The incompatibility of society is another sign of decadence. 
For Sudemann society is made up of horizontal social strata that 
are antagonistic to each other. No matter what the relation is— 
laborer and employer, producer and consumer, common man and 
capitalist or aristocrat—there is always friction. Each stratum has 
its own conception of honor, its own philosophy of life and its own 
social standards and customs.'* 

Sudermann, like Hebbel, reminds us that sometimes an indi- 
vidual oversteps the bounds of the circle into which the event of 
birth has placed him and that for this bold act he must pay a great 
price. This individual’s hope lies in the fact that he can cut loose 
completely from the ties that bind him to his native surroundings, 
and become through his Will to Power the man who is worth while.’” 
This is the only path that leads to freedom.* The individual is 
worth more than society and such actions should be encouraged. 
Sudermann holds no brief for any class, and attacks graft, hypoc- 
risy, and conventional morality wherever he finds them. 

In Das Deutsche Schicksal Sudermann gives us a picture both 
of the decadence of modern Germany and of the transvaluation 
that was taking place. He points out some false conceptions which 
prevailed at the beginning of the war, then calls attention to the 


™ Rosen, p. 79. 

‘© Bilderbuch meiner Jugend, p. 227. 

‘6 cf. Trast in Die Ehre, ‘“Jede Kaste hat ihre eigene Sprache.” 

’ cf. Trast and Robert in Die Ehre, Magda in Heimat. 

* Many of the Ganze Menschen go to other countries to become free 
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factors of permanent value during these trying times, and de- 
scribes the changes that either did or should take place at the close 
of the struggle. 

In the first part, ‘‘Die heilige Zeit,’’ he deals with the emotional 
intoxication of the German people at the outbreak of the war in 
1914. “Opfer,’’ the second part, describes conditions after the 
curve of German fate had been determined in 1917. The third 
part, “‘Notruf,”’ describes the feverish unrest among the Com- 
munists in Berlin. “‘Die Traumenden,”’ part four, pictures the re- 
turn of the war prisoners who are not recognized because of the 
changes that have taken place in them during their absence. 

Lenore in Die Ehre is another good example of the transvalua- 
tion of values. In the midst of false ideas and ideals and conven- 
tional codes of honor, with a father who cared for little except 
money-making, a disreputable brother whose acquaintances are 
profligate, worthless officers who spend their days in idleness and 
debauchery, Lenore has grown up pure-minded and self-reliant, 
a hater of the frivolous society life which her mother is so anxious 
to have her lead. Here is a case where a character did not leave 
home and environment to effect the changes which Sudermann 
thought desirable. (Magda, Leo, Robert and Trast did.) She did 
not remain ignorant or prudish. All too well did she know what 
was going on about her and understand its significance. It was 
because she did understand the motives of life that she shifted their 
evaluations and became a complete and most admirable character. 

It was also because Count Trast refused to commit suicide, as 
custom demanded, that he was able to make a success of life! All 
of Sudermann’s characters, who achieve success, defy conven- 
tionalities and customs because they insist on a different system of 
evaluations. 

Sudermann personifies these ideas and makes this “‘rare class”’ 
of men actually live its ideals in contrast to the decadent world 
and generation of the present. Every one of his Ganze Menschen 
is endowed with the will to power and is the inventor of new values. 
These masters of their own world are also scornful iconoclasts of 
the existing order. Willy Jankow says, “Wir leben in einer Welt, 
der nichts heilig ist. Sie ward auch nicht fiir jeden gemacht.’’® 

So lofty is this new system that it is not made for every one. 


18 Sodoms Ende, act 1, scene 16. 
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Thus the whole world is divided into ranks or classes, each having 
its own ideas of morality and standards of living. Robert has found 
new values, and the old values of the “Hinterhaus” no longer 
suffice. Lenore likewise has visions of a new type of life.’* Even 
Augusta notices the changes Robert suggests and says, “Du 
scheinst hier alles von oberscht bis unterscht kehren zu wollen.’”° 
Count Trast also declares that all cannot share the same privileges 
or carry the same responsibilities. “‘Jede Kaste hat ihre eigne 
Ehre, ihr eignes Feingefiihl, ihre eignen Ideale, ja selbst ihre eigne 
Sprache.’”! Lenore shocks her family by saying, “‘Ich schitze selbst 
den schlecht Gekleideten nicht gering.’”’’ She isa stranger to her 
own home which is governed by ‘‘das Gesetz der Heuchelei.”’ This 
utter disregard for the sacred forms is further shown by Johannes, 
when he tells his countrymen how disgusted he is with painstak- 
ingly technical observance of the law, and that he, John, will have 
nothing to do with their laws. Simon, the Galilean, interrupts the 
conversation long enough to say, “‘Héher denn Gesetz und Opfer 
ist die Liebe.’ Therefore, one should love one’s enemies and pray 
for them that persecute him. This, of course, is a language (‘‘eigene 
Sprache”’) which his audience cannot understand. 

After the reconciliation of Elizabeth with her husband she 
closes the play by saying, “mir ist es als seh’ ich dich heut zum 
erstenmal.’’ Teja finds new values in the face of death. Even 
Boleslav realizes he could have buried his father, where he buries 
Regina, with perfect satisfaction.** In “Der tolle Professor’ there 
is a description of a woman, “Das dem Herrensitz seiner Vater 
entwichen war, weil das stumpfe Genussleben daselbst sein bes- 
seres Ich zu ertéten gedacht hatte.’ Life was not easy but “das 
Verlangen in allem, was er (der tolle Professor) auf diese Art 
erleben konnte, héhre Werte zu finden, wich nicht aus seiner Seele.””?’ 
Magda did the same thing. Lenore has stated the longing of the 


18 Die Ehre, act 1v, scenes 12 and 13; also Das deutsche Schicksal, p. 108. 
°0 Die Ehre, act 1, scene 8. 

*' Ibid., cf. Nietzsche: “‘ Jedes Volk spricht seine eigne Sprache.” 

= Die Ehre, act 1, scene 12. 

°3 Johannes, act 1, scene 10. 

* Gliick im Winkel—closing words. 

*® Der Katzensteg, p. 190. 

© Der tolle Professor, p. 384. 

*7 Der tolle Professor, p. 386. 
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Ganzer Mensch definitely when she said to Robert, “Schaffen 
wir uns eine neue Heimat, eine neue Pflicht.’’** 

In “Die gutgeschnittene Ecke’”’ Weyrauth says, “Es ist ein 
Gottesvergniigen aus dem Nichts heraus eine neue Welt von neuen 
Werten zu schaffen.’”® Purzelchen experiences no evil results from 
her first experience in the business world, in fact she says, ‘‘Es 
gehoért unmittelbar zu den Rechten des Weibes, die die ‘Umwertung 
aller Werte’* mit sich gebracht hatte—Dachte man schirfer nach, 
dann wusste man, man war jetzt ein Vollweib geworden.” The par- 
ents could not understand. ‘In was fiir andern Welten lebten sie 
noch.’ Then the two sisters discuss the changed attitudes in 
society and business brought about by the war. This discussion 
shows both decadence and transvaluation. 

Sudermann summarizes his whole idea of Rangordnung, good 
and evil and transvaluation of values when Der tolle Professor 
presents his ideas of revaluation in the form of a new system of 
ethics.*! 

Every system of ethics must begin with egoism and self-inter- 
est. If a man does not want to rise above his primitive instincts and 
wants in his existence nothing but pleasure and well-being and 
wealth, he is entitled to this attitude and no power can make him 
change. He can be as uncharitable as he likes and elbow anyone 
out of his way. He can value his neighbor only in so far as he brings 
him advantages or amusement. That is all within one’s rights. 
Mother nature teaches us the same thing. The penal laws will see 
to it that such a man does not altogether overstep the bounds of 
society. This is the first and lowest stage where self-preservation 
is the chief force in determining values. “‘Und Gut und Bés gibt’s 
fiir mich nur im Sinne des Niitzlichen und des Unniitzlichen.”’ 

In the second stage, education has borne richer fruits and here 
reign consideration, fellow-feeling, self-sacrifice, fervor of truth, 
love of suffering for the universal good; all the accomplishments 
of thousands of years of intellectual and spiritual culture. Here the 
approved teachers and leaders are developed. Here the bullion of 


28 Die Ehre, act tv, scene 13. 

29 Act 11, scene 10; also Die heilige Zeit, pp. 90-92. 

* Sudermann’s own quotation marks here are very significant. 
3° Purzelchen, Chapter 6; also Die heilige Zeit, p. 75. 

3 Der tolle Professor, pp. 217-220. 
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human ideas is minted into currency. Here the metamorphosis 
which guarantees each generation its period of blossoming takes 
place. This is the great middle class of society that standardizes 
customs and usages. This is the type of man which is to be trans- 
lated back into the Greek by the term “‘Aristoi.”’ 

But over and above and superior to the “‘Aristoi’’ in the Greek 
state were the Tyrants. In the third class we have the tyrants of 
the human race, whose number in each generation can be counted 
on one’s fingers. ‘‘Sie weisen dem Menschengeschlecht seine Wege. 
Sie zwingen ihm die eignen Ideen auf, sodass es schmachvoll und 
licherlich wird, anders zu denken wie sie. Sie pfeifen auf jedes 
Geschreibene oder nachgefiihlte Gesetz und geben sich selber 
Gesetze, wenn sie nicht gerade nach der Willkiir des Augenblicks 
handeln. Dahin gehéren die Eroberer und die Staatenbilder, die 
Genies im Reiche der Gedanken und der Kunst und ich méchte 
auch sagen, die grossen Verbrecher, wenn sie nicht zu einem andern 
Teile armselige Lumpen wiren.” There are the few who determine 
the course of society. Their thoughts, their discoveries, their in- 
ventions, and their judgments eventually become the standards 
of the masses. 

To these few we must add those who, although not exactly 
geniuses like the others, feel themselves strong enough to create 
their own standards for their actions, first in theory and then in 
practice. ‘‘Man nennt sie Persénlichkeiten und drgert sich an 
ihnen allewege, wenn man sie nicht unschidlich macht.—Sie 
fiirchten, die Leute der obersten Stufe wiirden mit denen, der un- 
tersten Stufe, leicht zu verwechseln sein. Aber nein doch! Jene 
handeln nach Instinkten, diese nach Erkenntnissen, jene stehen 
unter, diese stehen iiber der zukiinftigen Moral. Nur in einem 
gleichen sie sich; die Gefahr der Gesellschaftlichen Achtung droht 
ihnen beiden.—Uber dem Abgrund hingen sie immer.”’ 

It is in this manner that Sudermann wished to set up his ideals 
and reorganize society and then cleanse and purify it of all super- 
ficialities and misconceptions.” Thus it will be seen from the pre- 
ceding pages that the idea of transforming values and the methods 
to be used in the transformation are common to both Sudermann 

* cf. Chapter 12 in Der tolle Professor. References like “ Band eins” refer to the 


Klassiker Ausgabe of Nietzsche while ‘“‘Werke” v1, refers to the sixteen-volume 
work published by C. G. Naumann, Leipzig. 
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and Nietzsche. Nietzsche, of course, wished to have his future 
superman revalue the principles and concepts of life, while Suder- 
mann has his Ganze Menschen do so during their own lives. During 
the period when the Nietzschean influence is strongest, Suder- 
mann’s characters are ruthless and impatient in condemning the 
superficialities of life. After 1900 we have a more collective-indi- 
vidualistic person but one who still seeks to shift the emphasis 
to the fundamentals of life. This idea does not appear in Suder- 
mann’s works before his study of Nietzsche, and it became much 
more socialistic after Sudermann found difficulty in reconciling the 
Ganzer Mensch ideal with the social ideal. Sudermann retains his 
Rangordnung and maintains to the last that men are not equal, 
but the type is not so clean-cut nor so self-confident as the real 
Ganzer Mensch was. Without doubt Sudermann had to modify his 
Nietzschean characteristics in this respect because he found them 
impractical. 
O. L. BocKSTAHLER 
Queen’s University 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


After reading through the latest addition to the collection of 
“‘Joseana’’* one is almost impelled to refer back to the title-page, 
expecting to see there some such comforting title as, “‘José Made 
Easy,” or, ‘“‘So Simple that any Man, Woman, or Child May Read 
It,” for the editors have obligingly undertaken to change the text 
of this beloved novel in order to make it available to even the 
first-year student. 

The advisability of modernizing old masterpieces has often 
been debated. Even those most opposed to this practice are inclined 
to justify it when the modernization is done artistically and when 
the purpose is to remove such obstacles as obsolete forms of spell- 
ing and grammar, but it is indeed difficult to accept an excuse for 
simplifying a modern masterpiece. The reviewer does not favor the 
practice, especially when omissions, additions and substitutions 
are so numerous as to change the style of the author and when, 
as in the case of José, the original work is not particularly difficult. 
In this edition it frequently seems as though the color and subtle 
humor has been entirely expunged from the text. Those realistic 
touches for which Armando Palacio Valdés is so beloved by his 
readers have been at times ruthlessly mutilated, while some of the 
most beautiful passages in the book, such as the description of don 
Fernando de Meira alone at night in his “‘casa solariega,” are 
omitted altogether, in the latter case leaving a most interesting 
character divested of his fitting background. The editors’ aim, to 
simplify and to adapt this edition of José to the Buchanan, Kenis- 
ton, and other lists, has served as justification for a large number of 
alterations which, as far as the reviewer can see, do not serve their 
purpose and bring about at times not only ungrammatical con- 
structions but misrepresentation of the facts as they are given by 
Palacio Valdés in this delightful novel. 

In the opening sentence of the book, one reads in place of ““No 
os vaydis sin echar una ojeada a Rodillero,” ‘‘no os vaydis sin ver 
Rodillero.” This is an unfortunate substitution, for not only does 
the phrase sound awkward to the Spanish ear, but it is also gram- 
matically incorrect. On this point, the Gramdtica de la Lengua 
Espanola (Madrid, 1931, num. 241 b) states that the preposition 
“a” is used: 


* A. Patacio Vatpts, José. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary by Juan Cano and Edith Cameron, Illustrations by Alberto Cugat. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1932, xxi+211 pp. 
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Con nombres propios que no sean de personas o animales, cuando no lleven artfculo: 
he visto ACADIZ;... 

Nota.—Debe evitarse el galicismo en que incurren algunos diciendo dejé Valencia 
por dejé a Valencia. 


If the editors considered that the expression “‘echar una ojeada” 
was too difficult for the student, they should not have allowed it to 
occur on pages 54 and 84. 

Other changes, as, for instance, ‘el mar’’ to “la mar,” which the 
editors consistently carry out at the beginning, are disregarded 
further on in the book. On page 2, line 9; on page 8, lines 9 and 14, 
and page 90, line 1, the expression ‘‘de neuvo” appears as in the 
original, but on page 6, line 1, and page 15, line 9, “‘de neuvo”’ be- 
comes ‘otra vez.”’ On page 6, line 10, ‘‘nuevamente” is changed to 
“otra vez.’’ The common expression “‘pedir limosna”’ is changed to 
“pedir el pan” on pages 62 and 64, but on page 74 the expression 
“pedir limosna”’ is retained. The same inconsistency is found in the 
changing of ‘‘clavandole una mirada altiva” to “echandole una 
mirada glacial,” page 54, line 20, whereas on page 84, line 4, 
“echdndole una mirada altiva’”’ is retained. The effort to substitute 
cognates has obviously led the editors to use expressions which are 
not idiomatic in either Spanish or English. This may also be seen 
in the revising of ‘‘una hermosa joven, alta, fresca, sonrosada...”’ 
to read ‘“‘una joven alta, fresca, con un rostro color de rosa,” on 
page 13, lines 22 and 23. In this case, not only is the expression 
“color de rosa” unidiomatic, but “con un rostro” is an anglicism. 
Some of these changes, such as “alcoba,”’ which is replaced by 
“cuarto de dormir,” on page 24, line 22, although grammatically 
correct, not only are not good idiomatic Spanish, but would lead 
the American student to believe that if we say in Spanish “‘cuarto 
de dormir” for “bedroom,” we should say, by analogy, ‘“‘cuarto de 
vivir” and “‘cuarto de comer” for “living-room” and ‘‘dining-room”’ 
respectively. This tendency to depart from idiomatic usage by sub- 
stituting expressions either extremely stilted or unnatural is seen 
also in the following changes: “playa de guijo”’ to “playa de pied- 
rezuelas’’ (page 2, lines 17 and 18); “‘una chispa de espiritualismo”’ 
to “un poco de espiritualidad (page 3, line 21); “‘nadie se aburre” 
to “no hay nadie que no sepa lo que hacer” (page 3, lines 1 and 2); 
“dié un codazo a otro” to “dié con el pie a otro” (page 7, line 10); 
“se planté delante de José con los brazos en jarra y le dijo” to “se 
paré delante de José y le dijo con fria calma (page 54, lines 14 and 
15); ‘que miedosa eres’’ to ‘que miedo tienes” (page 80, line 7). 

Various expressions used by Valdés have been replaced by the 
following: “‘no he dicho una palabra” (page 12, line 27); ‘‘José no 
respondié una palabra” (page 39, line 15); “‘no podia entender 
una palabra” (page 78, lines 20 and 21); “apreté un poco el paso 
sin pronunciar una palabra’’ (page 73, lines 22 and 23); and “el 
sefior de Meira iba taciturno y melancélico sin decir una palabra” 
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(page 86, lines 16 and 17). There may be cases in which, for em- 
phasis, the expression ‘‘una palabra” is used as an elipsis for ‘‘ni 
una palabra” or in place of the negative ‘‘no dijo palabra, etc.,” 
but the ‘“‘Gramdtica de la Lengua Espafiola” (num. 79, f.) states 
that “‘El empleo innecesario del articulo indeterminado un, una 
es galicismo del que se abusa modernamente, ... .” In this case, 
however, it is an obvious anglicism and very misleading to the 
student when used as generally as the editors have used it. 

Nor are the editors entirely successful in their attempt to con- 
form to the Keniston idiom list. As an example, the expression ‘de 
suerte que,” which occurs several times in the novel and which has 
a frequency of twenty-nine on the Keniston list, has apparently 
been considered too difficult and therefore is replaced by other ex- 
pressions; yet ‘‘de esta suerte,” with a frequency of eight on the 
Keniston list, is left as in the original on page 53, line 23. 

The following passages illustrate some of the pitfalls into which 
the editors have been led in their quest for simplification: 

“Los marineros echando una ultima mirada al mar, inmdvil y 
oscuro, dejaron aquel sitio y se entraron poco a poco en el lugar. 

“José tambien enderezé los pasos hacia él. . . Siguié rapida- 
mente la unica calle, bastante clara a la saz6n por el gran numero 
de tabernas que estaban abiertas: .. .” 
is changed, on page 15, lines 13 to 18, to: 

(José) echando una mirada al mar, tranquilo y obscuro, dejé 
aquel sitio y se dirigié poco a poco hacia el lugar. 

“Ya habia anochecido cuando José se alejé de la playa y 
entr6 en el pueblo. Siguid rapidamenta la tnica calle, bastante 
clara todavia por el gran numero de tabernas que estaban abier- 

According to this version, the sailors are replaced by José, who 
leaves the beach slowly and follows the street rapidly (apparently 
he has gained impetus). The street is still light because of the tav- 
erns, yet night has just fallen. The editors seem to suggest that 
the taverns are lit during the day. 

On the same page (lines 7 and 8) Elisa on taking leave of José 
says: “Hasta luego; date prisa para que llegues cuando estemos 
cenando.”’ This is the opposite of the meaning the author intended 
to convey, for later José is asked to leave because Elisa’s family is 
about to begin their dinner. 

In changing “‘el pescador todos los dias se despide para la mar” 
to “el pescador todos los dias sale al mar,” for the purpose of 
simplification, the editors have tampered with the thought con- 
veyed by the author. In the original, the implication is that the 
fisherman takes leave of his family as though he were undertaking 
a dangerous task from which he may not return—in the editors’ 
revision the subtlety of the expression is quite lost. Again, we find 
“ese infinito azul de agua” changed to “ese infinito azul del agua” 
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(page 3, lines 26 and 27), thus making “‘infinito azul” one of the 
properties of ‘‘agua.”’ 

Evidently for the purpose of employing a cognate for the 
English “‘viperous tongue,” the editors have put into the mouth 
of Teresa the expression “lengua viperina’’ in place of the very 
common “lengua de vibora”’ used by the author. It would be most 
unusual, indeed, for a character such as Teresa to use an expres- 
sion which would not be understood by at least ninety-nine per 
cent of the people of her class. This is a case where a cognate has 
been dragged in by the hair, so to speak, in order to simplify the 
text, disregarding its suitability to the place and people described. 

All of these changes, however, are comparatively unimportant 
and might be overlooked were it not for the many changes in para- 
graph construction, as, for instance, ‘una vez alli salt6 con gran 
cuidado, tratando de no hacer ningun ruido, al suelo” (page 78, 
lines 1 and 2), but they are too numerous and lengthy to set forth 
in a review of this nature. Too often the intrinsic beauty of the 
story has been sacrificed unnecessarily, leaving only the plot inter- 
est in place of the original charm which makes the work of Valdés 
so peculiarly his own. 

PEDRO VILLA FERNANDEZ 
Washington Square College 
New York University 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


“WHAT IS ‘SUBJECTIVE’ AND ‘OBJECTIVE’ IN 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE FIELD?” 


In the February issue of your Journal in his review of Profes- 
sor Coleman’s Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teach- 
ing, 1927-1932 (University of Chicago Press), Mr. Charles Holz- 
warth justly wonders, whether the very short compass of these 
résumés does not detract from their accuracy and therefore from 
their usefulness.” 

I for my part would certainly answer in the affirmative, at least 
in so far as the analysis of my article: “Is Learning to Read an 
Easy Task?”’ Modern Language Journal, xvi, 6, is concerned. 

I should think it would be fairer to the authors, more useful 
to the teaching profession in general, and decidedly more ‘‘ob- 
jective” on the part of Professor Coleman had he first defined the 
terms “subjective” and “objective’’ which he makes a free use of 
in his “Bibliography” and then set about his analysis. 

Where does Professor Coleman draw the demarcation line 
between ‘“‘objective’’ and “subjective” statements in modern 
language methodology? 

In the foreward to the “Bibliography” we read: “There are, to 
be sure, a considerable number of articles on phases of methodology 
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of a purely subjective nature: recitals of individual conviction and 
experience unsupported by convincing data (italics mine) of any 

I am far from attempting to resume here the famous ‘‘Coleman 
Controversy” but after having carefully perused the ‘“‘Bibliogra- 
phy” one is led to believe that the only “objective” standard and 
“convincing data’’ in modern language methodology still remains 
the Coleman Report and that those views which disagree with it are 
stigmatized as ‘“‘subjective” in a rather offhand way, I should say. 

In the Foreword to the “Bibliography” we read: “It is to be 
regretted that there are so few experimental studies of the problems 
that fall under these two headings (reading and vocabulary).” 

In my article, among other things, I wrote: “‘We must own that 
so far there is very little experimental data available on the sub- 
ject to justify our decision in favor of either of the aforesaid 
methods (Reading or Eclectic).” 

If this be the case, it follows then that all the statements (Pro- 
fessor Coleman’s included) on the subject under discussion are 
“subjective” pending further exhaustive experimental data. 

Still my article (among others) is qualified as a “‘subjectively 
based statement” although I tried to substantiate my views not 
only by my own teaching experience but by referring to Professor 
Buswell’s experiments as well as to the statement made by Pro- 
fessor West himself in his Language in Education (p. 38). 

What I wanted to stress in my article was the fact that the 
difference between the two methods (Reading and Eclectic) is 
more of degree than of kind and that consequently it would be 
more difficult to obtain reliable experimental data as to the com- 
parative effectiveness of either of them than was the case with the 
experiments conducted with a view to establishing the compara- 
tive merits of the Grammar-Translation and Direct Methods re- 
spectively. 

I would therefore make a suggestion that if the undertaking 
is to be conducted in a really “objective spirit’? and without bias 
that the words “‘objective” and “‘subjective”’ be entirely eliminated 
as being too vague and unreliable a criterion of critical judgment, 
especially in so far as “The Coleman Report” is concerned, where 
so far nothing is absolutely “objective” and all is comparatively 
“subjective.” 


EUGENE SPENDIAROFF 
Leningrad 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


SPANISH, ENGLISH STYLE 


The proper thanks must be recorded here to Mr. Harold 
Croghan, who, in his recent article (‘‘English, Spanish Style’, 
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English Journal,February, 1933, pp. 116-118) has furnished both 
a pretext and a slightly modified title for this note. 

There is much to recommend his brief analysis of an inability 
in certain Spanish writers to handle English idiomatically. Surely 
the inept use of tags, brief quotations, and misspelled quips from 
a foreign language may be often an irritation to the English-speak- 
ing reader of Spanish novels; but there is also another side to the 
story. While Sefiores Pio Baroja y Nessi, Pérez de Ayala, Alberto 
Insta, A. Fernandez Cata, and even la Condesa de Pardo Bazan 
have been guilty of grievous errors in the occasional employment of 
English in their works, nothing has been said heretofore of the 
equally reprehensible use of Spanish (to say nothing of French, 
German, Italian, Latin, and accentless Greek) by certain writers 
whose medium is the English language. 

Not only novelists but writers of travel books and studies of 
Spanish or Latin-American peoples are constantly committing 
the most glaring and elementary mistakes, which reveal an almost 
complete ignorance of the language they use so glibly in tags and 
phrases. Limping tourist-Spanish is, perhaps, to be forgiven when 
it is heard on the street; but no self-respecting author should force 
it upon readers who may be well acquainted with genuine Spanish, 
especially when so little effort is required to obtain correctness. 

Omitted accents are almost to be expected in books dealing 
with Spanish subject material, regardless of the fact that no Span- 
ish word which requires an accent can be spelled properly without 
it; yet wrong idioms, misspellings, and serious grammatical errors 
are a continual vexation to language-minded readers of contem- 
porary travel writings. What, for instance, are we to conclude about 
the use of Spanish by Mr. Henry Albert Phillips in his recent and 
breezy volume, Meet the Spaniards (Lippincott, 1931)? On the first 
page of Chapter 1 he says: “First of all we met the Spaniards face 
to face and learned somewhat to know Spain through ‘Enri’. 
‘Enri’ was his own rendering of Enrique familiarly into English 
in the vain hope of attaining ‘Henry.’ For Spanish has a Cockney 
streak in it, pronouncing ‘h’s’ where they are not and silencing 
them wherever they do appear. I coached Enri on pronouncing 
‘h’ as an aspirate but the mere vision of it in his mind made it 
nonexistent: ‘But h-I h-always do not say h-it when h-it h-is 
there!’”’ 

It is quite true that Spanish silences the 4 wherever it appears 
for the simple reason that in Spanish the / is always mute. But I 
cannot believe the broad statement about the Cockney streak in 
the language; even an illiterate Spaniard would not dream, how- 
ever broken his English, of attaching to any word an initial aspirate 
which he has never learned to pronounce. Perhaps Mr. Phillips 
refers here to initial 7, which is pronounced like an h, although 
with much less aspiration than appears, for example, in the English 
word who; but he does not make himself clear as to this. One is 
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forced, therefore, to regard this ““Cockney” Spanish as a creation 
of the author’s imagination and the illiterate speech of a Spanish 
waiter, in whose person Mr. Phillips “‘met the Spaniards face to 
face.”’ This reasoning is remarkably similar to Will Durant’s when, 
in an article on The Tragedy of Russia (Saturday Evening Post, 
December 10, 1932), he implies that the Soviet experiment is a vast 
failure because Siberian railway stations and railway coaches are 
very dirty. 

Further on, in Mr. Phillips’ book, we find comidor for comedor, 
panecillas for panecillos, puerto for puerta, sosecha for cosecha, 
humilitad for humildad, cinquo for cinco, consierje for conserje, 
Christo for Cristo, and on page 183 a truly wonderful concoction, 
half French and half-Italian or Spanish, but only remotely Spanish 
—charboniero for carbonero. Accents are ignored, the simplest of 
words completely mangled. We find Vascondaga for Vascongadas, 
when the Basque provinces are mentioned; chicito does duty for 
chiquito and narranjadas for naranjadas. When, with commendable 
difidence, Mr. Phillips essays an entire sentence in Spanish we 
have as a result: ‘“‘Donde es el Pension Cafiada?”’ where only one 
word out of five is correct. 

A more exhaustive investigation of novel-literature than is 
contemplated here would reveal an even greater harvest of mangled 
language. For example, in such a great master as Conrad we find 
(in Nostromo) mi colonél for mi coronel and estrapade for estrapado, 
which are a trifle more grievous than herren for Herren. It may be 
the fantastic locale of the novel which accounts for these lapses; 
but they ought long ago have been set aright in the rather recent 
edition in which they were found. 

Better proof-reading will remove such blemishes as these, dis- 
covered even in a book by so competent a Hispanist as Carleton 
Beales, in whose Mexican Maze one may read cohuete for cohete, and 
guajolote for guajalote. 

While none of these latter errors are as ridiculous as those pre- 
sented by Mr. Groghan, they represent the same sort of careless- 
ness either in writing or book-making and perhaps both. Perfection 
is as rare among literary people as among others, and failure to 
attain it is to be as readily condoned; but errors which, if not 
arising through sheer ignorance, are the result of lax proof-exami- 
nation should, in all justice and kindliness to a long-suffering pub- 
oa certainly be removed before they are perpetuated in further 
editions. 


L. RoBert LinpD 
Wabash College 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 
FRENCH AT FOUR 


_Is it possible to teach French to one so young? My answer is 
this: After having spent a most interesting year teaching French 
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to people ranging in age from four years to sixty, I find that it is 
not the white-haired grandmother or the housewife at forty or the 
meticulous business girl or the vivacious high school girl who is 
the star pupil—but it is the romping boy of four and the dainty 
little miss of six years who outshine all the rest in learning French. 

That question is always followed by this one: ‘‘What can you 
teach a four-year-old?” It was a question in my mind, too, as I 
began the experiment, but now I am ready to answer it. At the end 
of fifty hours (one hour twice a week), the four-year-old gentleman 
had at the tip of his tongue 200 French nouns, a handful of verbs, 
and many convenient adjectives. He could count to thirty, could 
tell time as readily in French as in English. He knew the days of 
the week and the months, and could sing “‘Frére Jacques,” ‘‘Savez- 
vous,” “‘Au Clair de la Lune,” “‘J’ai des Poules 4 Vendre,” and “Il 
est Né le Divin Enfant.”’ But that is not all—he had two dozen 
words that he could read, although he had not started to read 
English. Such sentences as “‘Je vois la fleur. La fleur est rouge.” 
were in his primer. 

As for the six-year-old sister, in addition to her brother’s lin- 
guistic accomplishments, she was reading and writing those 200 
words, reading simple stories, and conjugating verbs in the present 
and past indefinite. 

How do you go about it to teach French to a four-year-old? 

‘““Many songs, many games, much enthusiasm, and a multitude of 
pictures” is the answer. But first of all the four-year-old must be 
made to see what the word French implies. It is a new word in his 
vocabulary and might be anything from a pair of skates to a pill. 
The easiest way to explain the term to one so young is to disregard 
it entirely, and that is what happened with the little fellow of four 
and the little miss of six. When they met their teacher for the first 
lesson, they were disturbed about the whole matter; but when she 
showed them pictures of a little boy and a little girl who packed 
their suitcases and took a long, long trip, and arrived in a strange 
place where everyone talked in a strange way, and where they had 
to learn to talk this new way to make themselves understood, the 
explanation was completed, and the teacher was ready to show 
her pupils how that little boy and girl learned to talk in a new 
way. 
The first lesson wasn’t a lesson at all; it was a game, played 
with a lot of colored sticks, and at the end of the hour Susie was 
saying that her dress was blanche, and Tommy remarked that his 
dady’s new car was verte. They sang “‘Frére Jacques” that day. 

When the teacher arrived two days later, she was greeted by, 
“Oh! Your dress is bleue, isn’t it?,’’ and to her delight she found 
that they remembered the eight colors of the first lesson. This time 
they played “‘Je vois quelque chose de rouge’”’ with the porch furni- 
ture, and they were given books—brightly colored loose-leaf note- 
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books with one sheet inside—this sheet contained colored sketches 

of la table, la chaise, la fenétre, la porte, la lampe, and le livre. 
Each time their teacher came, she brought a new page for their 
books and their books grew as their knowledge of French increased. 
One day their lesson sheets had pictures of dishes, and that day 
they had a tea party. Some days they played store and took turns 
being clerk and customers, while other days found them playing 
restaurant and ordering everything from potage to noix. When 
they studied animals, the sun room became a “big top.” 

The fifteenth time they met, the six-year-old was overjoyed to 
find in her book an illustrated copy of “‘Diggoré, diggoré, doge,”’ 
and she sounded out the words until she could read the verse 
fluently. That was her first reading lesson in French, next came an 
occasional translation from her school primer, for she had just 
started reading at school. Her favorite selection, ‘Where are you 
going, my little man?,” was even more fun when it became “Ou 
allez-vous, mon petit homme?.”’ After a few such translations she 
began the business of reading in earnest and learned ten new words 
a day. After the thirtieth lesson she began to express simple ideas 
in writing. At this time the little four-year-old was given his first 
taste of reading. By means of cards with the colors printed on them 
he learned to match color to the word which represented it, and in 
two lessons he was proudly reading “Je vois une automobile 
a=, (He requested that his lessons be about airplanes and 
racers. 

Only fifty lessons, but these young pupils were speaking, read- 
ing, writing, and singing in French. Their pronunciation outshone 
that of the adult pupils, their vocabulary outdistanced that of the 
high school pupils, and they were much more accurate in putting 
the ‘“‘e” on the adjective that went with a “she” word (thanks to 
Edwin Dimock and Louis Glackens for their splendid book on 
gender, Monsieur et Madame) than were the business girls. 

It was an experiment; the results were most gratifying. 


Dorotuy E. HuGHES 
Flint, Michigan 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


Believing that other teachers might be interested in a “Unit” 
assignment, I am submitting one that I have used for two terms 
with a second-term French class. I come in contact with many 
French teachers who tell me that students do not master their 
vocabulary, and I have often felt that one reason for this is that 
they did not have any real objective; but in mapping out a voyage 
to France, as I have outlined in the “Unit” their interest and 


imagination both become so keen that they will make an unusual 
effort to master their vocabulary. 
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SECOND TERM UNIT 


A. Ultimate Aims 

1. To read and understand French 

2. To speak simple but idiomatic French 
B. Specific Aims 

1. To master the vocabulary necessary to order a meal at any French restaurant 
C. Time allowed—2 weeks—IIB (second term) French class 

Assignment: Chardenal Grammar, Chapter 25. 

I. Exploration 

Write a list of all French words you have seen on American “menu” cards, giving 
the meaning of each. 

II. Presentation 

All aboard for France! Can you imagine anything more exciting! Are we all ready 
for this interesting trip? Are you sure that your French vocabulary is ade- 
quate to enable you 

(a) to go through Customs” 

(b) to get comfortable living quarters at a hotel, and 

(c) to order your meals in a French restaurant, for no one would want to go 

hungry in a country so famous for its “ wonderful food’’! 

You will remember that last semester we read a story about the “Customs,” so 
we ought to get along fairly well there if we increase that vocabulary; how- 
ever, I can see that we must work very hard on our French vocabulary be- 
fore the sailing date, which will be May 1, 1934! 

There are four important essentials: 

1. a map of France locating the largest cities that we wish to visit 

2. a vocabulary necessary to get through the “‘ Customs” 

3. alist of words and idioms needed in making hotel reservations 

4. a vocabulary including the food you like best; that is, what you would like 

to order for your breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 

Pre-presentation test. 

1. Page 77 in Chardenal, read the little dialogue called “Au Restaurant.” 
After reading this silently, each student underlines the names of “foods” 
he knows, writing out the English meaning. (These papers are just checked 
by teacher so she can have some idea of how much they already know.) 

2. The students who get through first should be allowed to leave their seats to 
see how many “foods” they can identify by their French names from the 
“food pictures” (cut out from magazines) which are placed all around the 
room. 

3. The vocabulary on “food” chapter 25, is to be studied, and any additional 
words which teacher wishes to add. 

III. Assimilation 

Directions: Study all of chapter 25 in Chardenal. 

Bring to class paper, cardboard, colored pencils, and ink. For two or three days, 
half of the students will make maps of France, showing places they want 
to visit, while the other half will make attractive “‘menu cards” to be used 
later when the classroom will represent a French restaurant and the students 
will be waiters, guests, or cashiers. 
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Tests: (a) On the following day, the students will translate into French the 
English exercise on page 79 of Chardenal. (This will show if the student 
has mastered the sentence structure as well as the vocabulary.) 

(b) A vocabulary test given by the teacher (This should include words on “‘Cus- 
toms” and “ Foods.”’) 

1V Organization 

1. The class votes on the two most fluent conversationalists in the room, and to 
these are given the honor of being Customs Officers. The classroom now be- 
comes an imaginary Customs office, and each student must go “through the 
Customs” and “declare his baggage.” The students must use as much idio- 
matic French as possible, and those who excel will be given the honor of 
being the “ waiters” the following day. 

2. This time the classroom is turned into a French restaurant. Those who have 
made the best and most attractive “‘menu cards’”’ will have the pleasure of 
seeing these cards used on the tables. The students who went through the 
customs the preceding day using the best French will be the “waiters” or 
“garcons” The remaining students are the “‘guests’”’ and one student should 
be chosen a “cashier.” 

Directions: The chairs are arranged in groups around an imaginary table or a 
desk. The guests enter in groups of two or four and take their places. Each 
guest orders from the “menu card” and many requests and questions arc to 
be asked of the waiter, etc., so as to make the conversation interesting. Con- 
versation must continue throughout the meal and until the bill is brought 
and cashier paid. While one group is talking, the remaining students listen 
carefully and jot down any grammatical errors that are made. At end of 
recitation, these errors are discussed, and corrected. 

V. Mastery of this unit will be shown the last day wheneach student writes a letter 
in French (supposedly from Paris) to his parents, telling what he has been doing 
from the time the boat landed, what he did at the “Customs,” and his interest- 
ing experiences in some of the restaurants. (These letters are read aloud, com- 
mented upon by the students, and later are graded by the teacher.) 

Jessie M. SENTNEY 

Winnetka, Illinois 


Notes and News 


In LEs LANGUES MODERNES, June-July, 1933, there is the first 
of installments of an article by Julius Plaut, entitled ‘“‘La Methode 
auditive.” This article seems to assume that the readers of the 
official organ of the ‘“‘Association des professeurs de langues vi- 
vantes de l’enseignement public” in France are familiar with cer- 
tain experiments with the phonograph (and, probably, the radio) 
in the teaching of modern foreign languages in France. The author 
asserts, in this article, that reading is merely the natural result 
of a certain historical development of writing through the long 
road of stone, clay, papyrus, manuscript duplication, printing. If 
there had been a possibility of registering in permanent form 
the spoken word, there would have been no reading, as now 
understood, but rather audition of phonographic records for 
teaching purposes and the dissemination of information. He claims 
that the primacy, now, should return to the ear, because we have 
at our disposal the means of education though the ear. 

My personal reaction to this article is wholly hostile. I believe 
very thoroughly in the sequence of ear-eye in modern language 
teaching, I love both the phonograph and the radio, but I do not 
think that the hands of the clock can ever be turned back or that 
it would be advisable to turn them back if such a course were 
possible. Visual instruction has been supreme for too great a length 
of time to yield its supremacy to audition. Besides, all that we 
understand by reflection is impossible through stimulation of the 
auditory tract. We may be driven to mass action by the spoken 
word, but we think, we reflect, we weigh and ponder, when we 
read, not when we listen. This does not mean, however, that the 
phonograph and the radio may not be valuable supplementary 
aids in modern language teaching; on the contrary, they may be 
invaluable both to the student and to the teacher. The foreign 
language ‘speakies’ should be welcomed by all students of foreign 
languages, as should also phonograph records and the radio broad- 
casting (in this country from Mexico and Cuba and from French- 
speaking Canada). To give these auditative means of education 
the primacy over visual instruction would be, in my opinion, im- 
practicable if not impossible, and also wholly undesirable. 


Ws. R. PRICE 
Albany, New York 


Proressor E. F. ENGEL, department of German at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, has started his second year of broadcasting ele- 
mentary German lessons over KFKU, the broadcasting station of 
the University. He is on the air for fifteen minutes twice a week at 
2:30 Tuesday and Thursday. These broadcasts are based upon his 
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Book of Materials for the Laboratory Method in Beginning German. 
Two broadcasts emphasizing vocabulary and the spoken language 
are devoted to each of the twenty-four lessons in the book. 

Two introductory broadcasts on ‘‘Why and How to learn Ger- 
man” have been printed in pamphlet form and may be obtained 
from the Sunflower Publishing Co., Lawrence, Kansas for 10 cents 
in coin or stamps. 


THE ASSOCIAZIONE ITALO-AMERICANA IN RoME, Corso Um- 
berto I, 271 (Palazzo Gia Salviati) has organized a “Bureau of 
Assistance and of Cultural Information for Americans.”’ The new 
Bureau is designed to meet the requirements not only of those 
Americans who visit Italy on tours, but also for those who plan to 
pursue regular academic work in Italy. The announcement of the 
Bureau states that it will also be at the disposal of any Americans 
who may write for information or who require news and advice. 

Students will be given introductions to libraries, institutions, 
societies and professors. Application may also be made to the 
Bureau for publications, translations, photographs and reproduc- 
tions of works of art. 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR WORLD BOOK COMPANY: Mr. O. S. REIM- 
OLD, for many years vice-president and sales manager, has re- 
cently been elected president of World Book Company, following 
the retirement of Mr. Caspar W. Hodgson, who founded the com- 
pany in 1905. The present directors of the company, all of whom 
have been associated with World Book Company for some time, 
are L. W. Blaisdell, William C. Ferguson, Ernest Hesse, Kaspar 
M. Hodgson, F. Edward Kaula, Arthur S. Otis, and Mr. Reimold. 


Personalia 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY.—Francis Biraud, acting instructor in 
French, returns to France. Laurence Wylie transfers to Brown 
University as assistant in French. Mabel M. Harlan is to go on 
leave of absence to Spain second semester 1933-34. 


Mount Hotyoxe Professor Helen E. 
Patch has been promoted to the rank of professor. Associate Paul 
F. Saintonge is on leave of absence for the first semester 1933-34. 
He received a grant from the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, and will continue his work in Paris on a French manuscript. 
Assistant Professor Suzanne Dedieu returns to France. Miss 
Katherine W. Auryansen, who has been on leave of absence to 
continue her work for the doctorate at Radcliffe College, returns 
to the department. Miss Edna Fredrick comes to the department 
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for the first semester as instructor in French. Miss Florence Whyte 
transfers to an instructorship in Spanish at Bryn Mawr College. 


PRINCETON UNIveRsITy.—J. K. Leslie, who has been doing 
graduate work at Princeton, comes in as instructor in Spanish. 
Dr. G. E. Diller and B. L. Curry come in as part-time instructors 
in French. Both men have been doing graduate work at Princeton. 
Harry Eisenhausen comes in from Dartmouth as instructor in 
German. Dr. R. S. Willis of the Spanish department transfers out. 
F. W. Sweet, instructor in German, leaves to do graduate work at 
Harvard. Assistant Professor F. L. Cretchlow goes on leave of 
absence 1933-34. 


LE CORBEAU ET LE RENARD 


(Suite a la fable de La Fontaine) 
Maitre Renard dans la grande forét 
Avalait le fromage du Corbeau. 

Il se léchait les lévres (s’il en avait) 
Et dit: Ce matin 

J’ai eu du succés, 

Je n’ai pas de chagrin, 

Il est vrai, et le temps est trés beau. 
Et je me fais un compliment 

De ce que mon tact est si grand: 
Au lieu de manger 

Ce fromage sous le nez 

Du Corbeau, pauvre sot, 

Je suis venu faire mon repas 

Ici sans éclat. 


Mais le Corbeau, qui l’avait suivi, 

L’entendit 

Parler ces paroles. 

Il témoigna aussi 

Ce qui arriva 

Au Renard, ce héros! 

Car sachez que le fromage, 

Sentant une terrible rage 

En changeant de propriétaire, 

Ne resta guére 

Dans |’estomac du Renard. 

Un peu plus tard 

Le Corbeau lui dit: 

Quand vous avez volé, 

Vous n’avez pas considéré 

Cette petite question 

D’une proche indigestion. 

Apprenez que les voleurs 

Ne jouissent pas toujours 

De leur voi. 

C’est maintenant mon tour 

De vous envoyer 4a 
Morate: L’avarice 

Ason supplice. 


SIGNHILD V. GUSTAFSON 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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FostER ERWIN Guyer. The Main Stream of French Literature. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1932, vi+350 pp. $2.00. 


Professor Guyer has made a valuable contribution to under- 
graduate study of French literature in this excellent “‘rapid survey 
of the history of French literature.”” He has given us a very “read- 
able” book. Restricted in length as such a work should be, it is far 
from being a mere compilation of facts. Its best feature is the inter- 
esting and attractive way in which the facts are presented. The 
plan of the book is as follows: Chapter 1. The Middle Ages, pp. 
3-31; u. The Sixteenth Century, 32-53; 11. The Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, 54-102; 1v. The Eighteenth Century, 103-145; v. Romantic 
Literature, 146-205; v1. The Realistic Period, 206-274; vir. Recent 
Literature, 275-326; Bibliography, 329-335; Index, 337-350. 

The main body of the material is given over, naturally, to the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. No exact time 
limit has been set for the end of the work. While the Preface states 
that in general the treatment extends to the World War, we find 
references to dates as late as 1932. The title of Chapter vu, “‘Re- 
cent Literature”’ is applied rather freely to the writings beginning 
with the reaction against Naturalism in the decade commencing 
with 1880. 

The entire work gives evidence of great care in the selection of 
material. The critical evaluations, while enlivened by a personal 
touch, are based on the authoritative statements of recognized 
scholars. The choice of facts is based on their significance together 
with their appeal to the interest of the students. The author has 
not overemphasized details. Biographical information has been 
limited to that which is strictly necessary for the proper under- 
standing of the works discussed. The discussion of literary move- 
ments, and the treatment of historical and social background have 
been suitably limited. 

One of the good features of the book consists of summaries of 
the most important literary productions, presented in simple and 
pleasing form. At the end of the sections devoted to prominent 
=" is found also a list of their chief works arranged chronologi- 
cally. 

As the title of the work implies, it is not planned to be a com- 
prehensive reference book. The author, however, has provided a 
carefully selected bibliography at the end covering the seven chap- 
ters. With the aid of this list the teacher can enlarge at will the 
treatment of the various subjects. A table of contents at the be- 
ginning and an extensive index at the end of the book are also help- 
ful features. 
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The edition is an attractive one. Its mechanical make-up is 
excellent. The printing is unusually clear; it avoids the use of small 
type and the crowded appearance found in so many modern texts. 

Professor Guyer has given us a scholarly piece of work, peda- 
gogically sound, and one which the students will read with pleasure. 


D. H. CARNAHAN 


University of Illinois 


M. RomERA-NAVARRO. Antologia de la literatura espanola desde 
los origenes hasta principios del siglo XIX. Boston and New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1933. xi+427 pp. 


This book, designed to serve as a companion volume to Pro- 
fessor Romera-Navarro’s Historia de la literatura espanola, is one 
of the few Spanish anthologies published to date in which a success- 
ful attempt has been made to present adequately, in a scholarly 
form, representative morceaux choisis of Spanish literature from its 
beginnings to the modern period. The selections have been metic- 
ulously edited: each ¢rozo is preceded by a succinct summary, in 
Spanish, of the salient facts concerning the author (unless the work 
is anonymous) and the work in question in their relation to the 
period. Footnotes, likewise in Spanish, clarify archaisms of vocabu- 
lary and syntax; other footnotes provide enlightenment for al- 
lusions not easily to be understood by the modern reader. In 
general the selections have been taken from the latest standard 
editions available; however, the selections from the Cid might well 
have been based on Menéndez Pidal’s 1929 edition (Tercera edicién 
corregida, Clasicos Castellanos xxiv) rather than on his more 
pretentious but earlier edition of 1911. 

Heretofore most anthologies of foreign literatures destined 
for school use have erred in attempting to keep within modest 
limits of length at the cost of having to present perforce many 
fragmentary selections—so fragmentary, indeed, as to afford no 
adequate notion of either the plot or the literary value of the 
works illustrated. Professor Romera-Navarro and his publishers 
have met this difficulty courageously by publishing a volume of 
427 pages, printed in large, clear type, in which the objectionable 
features just mentioned have been reduced to a minimum. For 
example, in the case of Lope de Rueda his entire Paso séptimo has 
been printed; the entire Tractado III of the Lazarillo de Tormes 
is reproduced; and Lope de Vega’s Peribdiiez is presented by giving 
selections not merely from the first act but also from the third; 
thereby affording the reader a much clearer notion of the plot of 
the play and of its desenlace. Of course sobre gustos no hay nada 
escrito; hence, to criticize certain inclusions and omissions noted 
in this anthology is perhaps rather futile. Certainly it is true that 
in general the choices of Professor Romera-Navarro will meet with 
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approval. One might regret, however, that more space is not given 
to prose fiction; no novela ejemplar of Cervantes is to be found in 
the book; the novela italianizante or cortesana is not represented 
and in the part of the book devoted to the eighteenth century one 
looks in vain for an excerpt from Luzan’s now practically inaccessi- 
ble Poética; which, in order to present adequately a background 
for the literary theories of Spanish neo-classicism, ought certainly 
to have been included. One might also criticise here and there cer- 
tain prefatory statements regarding individual selections: on page 
75 from the paragraph introductory to the Amadis de Gaula, we 
receive the impression that the romances of chivalry derive from 
foreign epic poetry only, and that the emphasis given to the love 
element and the novelesque is a contribution of their Spanish 
authors. It should have been made clear that the elements of 
courtly love and of novelesque adventure derive from the French 
Arthurian poems and are, therefore, in no sense an original crea- 
tion of the author of the Amadis. In the preface dealing with Diego 
de San Pedro’s Carcel de Amor it would have been well to designate 
the extensive influence exercised abroad by this and other Spanish 
sentimental romances. In connection with the Celestina one looks 
in vain for a statement as to the relation of its chief character to 
the rogue novels of the Golden Age. Of course, it might be replied 
that, since this book is designed to accompany the author’s His- 
toria de la literatura espanola, a complete literary discussion of the 
works represented would be unnecessary. On the other hand the 
omissions of fact just noted in the prefatory material seem quite 
as important as the material included. The typography of the work 
is excellent. Misprints have not been noted by the present reviewer. 
Such is the convenient organization of this book that it will lend 
itself to a variety of purposes: besides being used in survey courses, 
it can well be utilized for a detailed study in connection with 
period courses because of the thorough and scholarly nature of the 
critical apparatus which it carries in the form of foot-notes and 
vocabulary. This is especially true for the medieval and Golden 
Age periods. From one point of view it is regrettable that the 
nineteenth century is not represented in the book; but if it had 
been, the length of the volume would have become rather inordi- 
nate; and, moreover, excellent anthologies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are already available. 

In conclusion, the present reviewer feels that this anthology is 
an excellent piece of work of even higher quality—and certainly 
more serviceable—than the Historia de la literature espanola which 
it is designed to accompany. It should have an extensive sale in 
this country and abroad. 

EpwIn B. PLACE 


University of Colorado 
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High School Curriculum Revision, edited by L. W. Webb, Chair- 
man, et al. Ann Arbor: The North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, 1933. 


The results of twelve years of labor on the part of the Com- 
mittee on Standards for Use in the Reorganization of Secondary 
School Curricula is embodied in this book. ‘“‘The first task of the 
Committee was to formulate a statement of the ultimate and im- 
mediate objectives of secondary education; the second task was 
to work out a procedure of applying the stated pattern of objec- 
tives to the selection of the subject matter of the high school cur- 
riculum.”” To accomplish the second task various subcommittees 
were appointed. 

Modern language teachers will be interested particularly in 
chapters vim (French) and rx (Spanish and German). The follow- 
ing objectives are set up for French: 

1. From the standpoint of the leisure-time objective: (a) Ac- 
quiring fruitful knowledge, i.e. ability to read easy French, to 
understand social and political backgrounds, to appreciate the de- 
velopment of the language, to use simple French in conversation; 
(b) Developing interests, motives, ideals, attitudes and apprecia- 
tions; (c) Developing mental techniques in memory, imaginations, 
judgment, and reasoning. 

2. From the standpoint of the social objective: (a) Acquiring 
fruitful knowledge. Here we find the five-fold objective of the 
Coleman report plus the ability to apply the elementary princi- 
ples of grammar; (b) and (c) as above are repeated here with some- 
what different connotations; (d) Acquiring right habits of conduct 
and useful skills, i.e., ability to pronounce French with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy, to read easy French with comprehension, to 
write from dictation, to use or understand proverbs, to interpret 
idiomatic expressions properly, to correlate French with readings 
in other subjects. 

It will be seen that the same abilities crop up under both head- 
ings. References include: (1) Materials of instruction: (a) Readings 
on French civilization; (6) English readings on French civilization 
and travel; (2) Readings on methodology of foreign languages; (3) 
Sources of useful supplementary helps; pictures, photographs, 
films, slides, post cards, etc. 

In general the outlines for Spanish and German resemble that 
for French, but we note that under French the statement was 
made: “. . . it appears obvious that French contributes little if any 
to the maintenance of health and physical fitness.”” The same view- 
point seems to have been tacitly accepted for German, but the 
Spanish outline begins from the standpoint of the health objective 
with (a) Acquiring fruitful knowledge and (b) Developing interests, 
motives, ideals, attitudes and appreciations. With regard to voca- 
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tional training the following statement is made in the French out- 
line: “‘As vocational training, foreign languages are to be given as 
needed and where needed.” Apparently the same viewpoint obtains 
in the German outline, but for Spanish three pages of material are 
presented from the standpoint of the vocational objective. A wealth 
of references are cited for Spanish and German. 


CHARLES HOLZWARTH 


BENAVENTE. Los Malhechores del bien. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by Irving A. Leonard and Robert K. 
Spaulding. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. xxvi 
+126 pages. 

An American textbook edition of a “regular” play from the 
fertile brain of Jacinto Benavente should be hailed with acclaim. 
Only too often is the inferior or less significant work of a superior 
author dealt out to us in school editions, with the none too reassur- 
ing prefatory remark that the material edited herewith, and placed 
within the grasp of the eager—almost avid—American student, is 
typical of the author who wrote it, “‘although not his best work.” 
We are consequently subjected to disjointed “‘péginas escogidas”’ 
and heterogeneous “‘trozos selectos,”’ from which certain objectionable 
passages, unsuitable for the eyes and ears of our sterling American 
youth, have been deleted. Usually, the places where these choice, 
and now attractive passages have been deleted are not indicated, 
and the thinking student is thus put to the inconvenience of reread- 
ing the whole work to find them; for find them he must and will. 

The almost bewitching charm that the products of Benavente’s 
playwright’s mind have for practically all varieties of theater- 
goers and thoughtful readers is ably and abundantly set forth in 
the editors’ introduction. Here is found a succinct summary of the 
great dramatist’s literary production, without that scholarly elabo- 
ration that would make it uninteresting. The picture of the man 
seems less ably and less completely drawn than the picture of the 
dramatist. 

The selection of Los Malhechores del bien is happy. It is a good 
play, interesting and thought-provoking. Students are easily in- 
veigled into discussing its merits and into arguing over the social 
problems it presents. Although the play and its problem are un- 
mistakably Spanish, the reader feels himself easily and painlessly 
drawn into a conviction of the universality of the theme, and he 
finds himself persuaded into a scrutiny of his own society. This he 
onggmeaes analytically, on the basis of what Benavente has taught 

im. 

The editorial work of the text calls for approval, not criticism. 
Maria de la O, page 21, line 26 and darse golpes de pecho, p. 35. 
2-3 should have been explained in the notes or vocabulary, and 
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the following three demonstrative pronouns should have been ac- 
cented: ése, 24.12; ésas, 38.24; and ése, 55.9. 


J. Horace NUNEMAKER 
State College of Washington 


Moritz DiestERWEG. Handbuch der Spanienkunde (Vol. 5 of Hand- 
biicher der Auslandskunde). Frankfurt an Main, 1932. 


The object of this handbook is parallel to that of others in the 
series, and is to help to a clearer understanding of Spain’s contribu- 
tion to world civilization. This purpose is pursued by means of a 
scientific investigation of her performance in the different spheres 
of human activity in which her native genius has expressed itself. 
Ten of the eleven chapters into which the book is divided treat in 
orderly fashion, (1) The topography of the country and the geo- 
graphical bases of its cultural development; (2) State and Society 
in Spain; (3) Spain’s present economic status and the history of its 
evolution; (4) Spanish law; (5) The educational system; (6), the 
Spanish language, particularly as an expression of the psychology 
of the race; (7) Spanish Literature; (8), Art and Architecture; (9) 
Musical culture; (10) Religion and Philosophy. The material is 
treated chronologically and gives a rapid review of the subject 
matter from the earliest times to October, 1931. Chapter 11, fur- 
nishes a summary of Spain’s political and cultural history during 
the last thirty years. Each of the divisions is followed by a short 
and practical bibliography, which includes works published as re- 
cently as 1930. The interest and usefulness of the book are en- 
hanced by the inclusion of maps, drawings, and reproductions of 
photographs, the latter depicting characteristic scenes, architec- 
tural monuments and works of art. 

The chapters on Literature, Education, and Spain since 1900 
are excellent in the degree to which they convey the sense of the 
country’s present intellectual renaissance. In Chapter 7 tribute is 
paid to Don Francisco Giner de los Rios (1840-1915), founder in 
the 70’s of the Imstitucién libre de ensenanza and inspirer of the 
modern methods of education which are being developed in Spain 
today. His spiritual disciples, the progressive scholars who are car- 
rying on important investigations-scientific, literary, and artistic— 
at the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, also receive their well-deserved 
meed of praise. Chapter 5 devotes some space to a description of 
the Instituto-Escuela, an experiment in secondary education which 
is largely the work of Don José Castillejo, and which is meeting 
with unqualified success. 

All the sections are clearly written, informative, and to the 
point. The last chapter, entitled Spain Today, is naturally of special 
interest. The writer speaks with admiration of the revolution of 
1931, accomplished with so little bloodshed or tumult, and puts in 
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their proper perspective the unfortunate burning of a number of 
religious houses a few weeks after the declaration of the Republic, 
as well as certain subsequent acts of violence incident to the ad- 
justment of the country to the new régime. She analyzes succinctly 
the agrarian problem and discusses with sympathy and under- 
standing the attitude of the people at large to the Church. In the 
paragraphs dealing with contemporary literary activity in Spain 
one misses some mention of the new flowering of lyric poetry, which 
is one of its most marked features. 

It is to be regretted that so excellent a summary of the Spanish 
scene should have come to publication before the voting of the new 
Constitution. The date of its printing necessarily excludes from its 
pages a statement of the final vote upon such important matters 
as the Catalan Statute, the provisions for agrarian reform, the 
policy to be adopted towards the religious orders, the new divorce 
law and female suffrage. 


CAROLINE B. BOURLAND 
Smith College 


NAPOLEON TREMBLAY. La critique littéraire d’Edmond Scherer. 
Etude complétée par des articles et des notes inédits. (Copy- 
right by Napoléon Tremblay, without name of printers, Uni- 
versité d’Arizona) 1932. x+134 pp. 


Dr. Tremblay’s Dissertation, accepted by Brown University, 
consisted of two parts: 1. his étude sur Edmond Scherer and 2. 
several unpublished documents. In this publication Dr. Tremblay 
presents a short résumé of his étude, an index of Scherer’s Etudes 
sur la littérature contemporaine, an apparently complete list of 
articles published by Scherer in Le Temps and other journals after 
1861, an unpublished critique by Scherer of Victor Hugo’s Les 
Misérables, several unpublished letters, a description of the Salle 
Scherer at Versailles and a reprint of a book-review written by 
Scherer in English and published in The Academy in 1870. 

Dr. Tremblay has done an extremely competent piece of work. 
He has undoubtedly offered us the most useful part of his ma- 
terial. In fact, he has fulfilled the ideal of American graduate 
study, since he has provided scholars with ample means of further 
investigation and he has not intruded his own opinions unduly in 
the printed picture. His too brief study of Edmond Scherer is ac- 
curate, understanding, and pointed, but it leaves the reader with 
more appetite than satisfaction. The conclusions are ably drawn, 
but the reader inevitably wishes more of the underlying argument. 

The list of Scherer’s articles in the Temps and elsewhere is 
truly astonishing; he published an article every few days for about 
twenty-five years, so that an authentic list of this material alone 
runs to two thousand titles and about sixty printed pages. This is 
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obviously a mine for all manner of studies of the late nineteenth 
century. 

Scherer’s Etude inédite of Les Misérables, marked by him as 
écarté comme trop rigoureux, makes fascinating reading for several 
reasons. It gives a very real glimpse of Scherer’s psychology such 
as could not be imparted in several times the amount of orthodox 
literary analysis. It is indeed rigoureux; it invites argument and 
counter-argument in every paragraph. Several books could be 
written in answer, but even when Scherer seems palpably in error, 
his critique appeals. Sometimes Scherer seems to condemn his own 
technique: J/ est d’autres ennemis de l’indépendance de la critique; 
ce sont ceux qui veulent @ toute force la confondre avec la morale (p. 
109). Again Scherer is unexpectedly definite, and not very philo- 
sophical, when he writes: Toute thése, en effet, est déplacée dans un 
roman (p. 110). There is a certain naiveté in his conception of 
criminality: un crime est l’indice d’une Gme criminelle (p. 111). 
We have no room for discussion of hundreds of such points, yet 
their mere suggestion points to Scherer’s greatest critical and 
literary virtues: he was clear, trenchant, and provocative. 


WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College 


J. B. GRunpy. Longmans’ Modern Method French. Book I. N. Y.: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. 


This text, containing forty lessons of some five pages each, is 
intended to furnish complete material for one year’s work in ele- 
mentary classes. The author states the aim of the book: first, plain 
illustration of words; second, scientific introduction of new words; 
third, use of the gramaphone; fourth, attractive exercises and text. 

The first objective is accomplished to a considerable degree by 
the introduction of many sketches, usually conveying the essential 
idea, though not always closely related to the subject matter of the 
text. 

The second feature of the book, the scientific introduction of 
vocabulary, is not entirely successful. The direct method is used to 
a degree that imposes much responsibility on the teacher. Many 
constructions are introduced without any explanation whatever. 
Thus the first lesson, nominally devoted to étre and the definite arti- 
cle, involves also such questions as the formation of the past parti- 
ciple (the infinitive only being given in the vocabulary), and elision 
(c’ and qu’), the irregular verb form fait, the possessive sa, qu’est-ce 
que, etc. In the exercises apparently contradictory examples of 
word order occur without explanation and without enough exam- 
ples to permit deduction. So for instance “De qui la famille est-elle 
composée?”’ and ‘‘Ou sont les yeux?” This first lesson is further com- 
plicated by agreement of adjectives, the use of the participle as an 
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adjective, and M. and Mme, without explanation in text or vo- 
cabulary. 

The vocabulary in fact leaves much to be desired. In ten consec- 
utive lines of the text (page 74) occur no less than fifteen words not 
to be found in the vocabulary, and either illustrated inadequately 
or not at all. Other words are given in the vocabulary with incom- 
plete definitions. Thus encore is defined as “again, still,’’ when the 
text (page 74) obviously requires “yet.” Chez is given as “at the 
house of, with,” which does not provide for ‘ils vont rentrer chez 
eux” (page 74). In other cases (dimanche, septembre, semaine, etc.), 
the vocabulary refers to pages in the text where these words occur, 
but no translation is given in either place. 

The use of the gramaphone is indicated in a number of lessons. 
Such tales as la Mére Michel, Il était une bergére, etc., furnish the 
subject matter of several lessons, and a half dozen records are 
recommended that give versions of these stories. 

The text as a whole is readable, combining these tales with the 
doings of a French family in Paris. The material, however, seems 
hardly adequate for an entire year, although of course this is a mere 
matter of opinion. 

In short, Modern Method French offers some material of interest, 
and follows a definite plan of presentation, though not always con- 
sistently. The book merits the consideration of teachers of young 
children, provided the teacher is willing to go over each lesson in 
advance with the students, explaining difficulties of construction, 
and giving the meaning of those words not defined in the vocabu- 
lary and not illustrated in the pictures. 


GEORGE B. FUNDENBURG 
University of Maine 


GALLAND AND VAUGHAN. Progressive French Grammar. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932. 


This is a compact grammar intended for beginning classes, de- 
signed especially for those teachers who wish to begin independent 
reading at an early stage. The twenty-four lessons contain the 
basic essentials necessary for the comprehension of ordinary prose, 
and the grammatical rules are set forth as concisely as possible, 
illustrated adequately though not abundantly, and developed by a 
series of English-into-French translation exercises with ample repe- 
tition and variation, and a minimum vocabulary. 

This grammar does not aim at exhaustive treatment, and does 
not give much space to exceptional usages, nor does it provide com- 
plete reference lists of the uses of various prepositions with verbs, 
etc. It does, however, cover the ground well in consideration of the 
brevity of the work, and might be used as a review grammar as 
well as an introduction to French grammar. The exercises are all of 
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one sort, namely, translation of English sentences into French. 
Each lesson contains two such exercises, one directly illustrating 
the points of the day’s lesson, the second introducing also review 
of previous lessons. There is consequently a certain monotony of 
form, which is less disturbing in a text of this kind than in a more 
exhaustive presentation. After all this grammar is not meant for 
continuous use throughout the year, but as a rapid preparation 
for reading of other material. 

In addition to the grammar proper, there are included some 
thirty pages of reading material in the form of short stories chosen 
from those that have proved popular in the past. The vocabulary 
includes the phonetic spelling of all words. 

The general arrangement of the text differs from others of the 
sort chiefly in the relatively large amount of ground covered clearly 
in small space, and in the general simplicity of the material. One 
interesting feature is the comparative importance given to the 
subjunctive (five lessons out of twenty-four). The book is worth 
the consideration of those who wish to introduce reading of more 
extensive texts early in the course, although it does not pretend to 
replace the more thorough presentation of grammar necessary as a 
complete foundation, and as a permanent reference book. 


University of Maine GEORGE B. FUNDENBURG 


Tales of Action from Modern French Authors, edited by Frederick 
C. Roe. viii+ 120 pages of text, 9 pages of notes, 30 pages of vocab- 
ulary. London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company, 
1932. 


This little collection of tales cannot be better described than by 
quoting part of its brief but comprehensive introduction: “The 
object of this book is to provide entertaining reading for school- 
boys—and schoolgirls—in Junior and Middle Forms. Success in 
inculcating at this stage a taste for French depends on two ele- 
ments—a keen teacher, and class books which deal with what the 
pupil really cares about.” 

Dr. Roe has gone to widely different sources for his material, 
which he divides into four sections: “Adventure,” ‘‘Flying,”’ ‘“Ani- 
mal Stories,” and “At Home and At School.” The tales are ad- 
mirably chosen from the point of view of interest, so much so that 
the reader is apt to feel cheated when he reaches the last page; he 
was just getting into a real story and it turns out to be only a ‘‘mor- 
ceau choisi” (see ““Le Sloop du Pére” especially). This lack of con- 
clusion is inevitable in such selections and one should not compare 
them to the well-proportioned “‘contes” for which French literature 
is famous. We might wish that the editor had used more long pas- 
sages and fewer very brief ones; the stories vary in length from one 
to seventeen pages. 
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The vocabulary seems to be well made; the student may won- 
der why “‘géner”’ or “‘démarrer’’ was omitted but he will find few 
other words lacking. The notes afford an excellent comparison be- 
tween British and American texts. There are few of them, with no 
information about the author of each selection and his work in 
general; it is perhaps not too much, however, to expect the instructor 
to supplement this lack. As to the explanatory material, much will be 
supplied be the “‘keen teacher” stipulated in the preface, who must 
for instance, if this book is to be used in the United States, interpret 
an occasional English colloquialism, (see note for page 46, “bien 
pourvu de ventre,”’ translated as “with a corporation’’). In the 
story of the fire, too, why do the men in the crowd hold pieces of 
paper, which they wave at the returning heroes? Was it a quaint 
American custom or were the voters to proceed directly to the 
election of the new fire-captain? Dr. Roe (or M. Laboulaye?) does 
not explain. On the whole, the notes are good although not quite 
sufficient. American textbook makers might well learn something 
from the editor’s restraint. 

The book is well printed and attractively gotten up. It should 
appeal strongly to high school students, and prove very satisfac- 
tory to the teacher, with no danger of boredom in either case. 


Juria D. INGERSOLL 
Rockford College, 


Rockford, Illinois 


E. SAXELBY. A |’ Enseigne du Cog. London: Ginn and Company, 


Ltd., 1932. 179 pages including vocabulary and exercises. Price 
$.80. 


A l’Enseigne du Cog is a collection of twenty short selections, 
three of which are in drama form. Much of the subject matter deals 
with medieval legends, such as ‘‘La Femme Muette” and “Les 
Trois Aveugles,” brought within the range of vocabulary of the 
young reader. 

The book might be taken up rather early in the course, since 
the first three stories are written in the present tense. Then the 
future and the past compound are introduced, and the imperfect 
<a definite are not used until about half way through the 

ook. 

The selections would appeal most, probably, to pupils of junior 
high school age. The only adverse criticism which the reviewer 
would venture to make is anent the inclusion of some stories which 
are distinctly fairy tales. While the text should be simple enough to . 
be read with some ease, it should not be juvenile. One is inclined 
to agree with Dr. de Sauzé who says that fairy tales may constitute 
easy reading, but the older students consider them “‘an insult to 
their young manhood or womanhood.” Such has been the reviewer’s 
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experience in every case where he has attempted to introduce this 
type of reading material. 

A l’Enseigne du Cog has been particularly well edited. Short 
but workable direct-method exercises follow each reading selec- 
tion. One praiseworthy feature of the vocabulary is the inclusion 
of the phonetic transcription of all words, to aid the pupil in his 
pronunciation. A table of phonetic symbols precedes the vocabu- 
lary. 
The book is attractively bound, and the pages are adorned with 
many pleasing illustrations. 
DonaLp R. CLARK 
Benjamin Franklin High School, 

Rochester, New York 


INA BARTELLS SMITH AND DoroTHY FIELDING ROBERTS. French 
Book One. (Language, Literature, and Life, A Modern Foreign 
_ Language Program.) Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1930. 478 pages. 
INA BaRTELLs SmiTH. French Book Two. 1931. 534 pages. 


The first of these books is dated 1930, the other 1931. It seems 
amazing to this conscripted reviewer that reports on these volumes 
should not have appeared in these pages shortly after their publica- 
tion. Here were two enterprising Illinois teachers, Miss Smith and 
Miss Roberts, who took the Modern Language Study seriously, 
and one year after the Coleman report, actually incorporated in 
an elementary book its fundamental findings. Here was no groping 
effort, but an amazingly faithful and successful “incarnation” of 
the Study’s pronouncements. But the teaching world wagged on 
without reviews of these books and the depression came. 

For this critic to recount that these two volumes present such 
and such materials in such and such a way seems positively foolish 
now. In three years they have circulated among schools, or pub- 
lisher’s descriptions have reached every interested teacher. It is 
enough to say that no one can pick up these books with the re- 
mark that here is just another French grammar. The 500 pages 
of each volume are tastefully and pedagogically packed with every- 
thing that the Study recommends from extensive reading to cog- 
nates. Here is a high school text—offering a two-year graded 
program—that can be commented on by the post facto statement 
that it has already produced notable and happy results in the 
ability to read and pronounce, in knowledge of grammar, of France, 
and of derivative and cognate relations between French and 
English. In a true sense, the books are self-teaching. With their 
varieties of new type exercises, they furnish obviously an ideal in- 
strument for the rank and file of our present high school French 
teaching force. 
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There is much at first glimpse in these texts that is alert, cheer- 
ful, active. They represent no hack work, but were evidently writ- 
ten with the keenest enthusiasm of two seasoned teachers whose 
experience had long substantiated the discoveries of the Study. 
Their pedagogy is at all times true and careful. I know of no two- 
book series that promises equal smoothness of graded progress 
through our proverbial two years of high school French. Their 
effective use should assure a well-arranged and steadily reviewed 
acquaintance with the elements of French grammar, contact with 
some 500 pages of reading which include Vander Beke adaptations 
of such favorites as Sans Famille, Vingt Ans Aprés, and the con- 
stant Abbé Constantin, a penetration by an ingenious English es- 
say method into French psychology and civilization, and finally, 
by means of hundreds of fine pictures, a pleasurable and visual 
knowledge of French art, life and customs. 

It is rather hard not to wax enthusiastic over the tremendous 
industry and keen insight of two women which have rendered pos- 
sible the creation of this pedagogical masterpiece. The publishers 
also are to be thanked for their share in furnishing to our schools 
such a finely printed introduction to the “language, literature, 
and life” of France. 

This reviewer, an old college teacher, longs to be a high school 
neophyte either before or behind the desk, about to plunge into 
the adventure of French from these two books. 

Harry Kurz 
Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illinois 


MusseET, ALFRED DE. Lorenzaccio. Edited with an introduction, 
notes and vocabulary by Thomas Rossman Palfrey, North- 
western University, and Paul Jacob, University of Illinois. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. 


It is a satisfaction to find such a good and usable edition of one 
of Musset’s plays to which too little attention has been given so far 
by editors, and hence, probably, by teachers. The play suggested 
comparison of Musset with Shakespeare, and by its power and 
significance justifies the honor. It is valuable as history as well as 
literature, for it follows fairly closely the Varchi chronicle and 
makes us live in the red-blooded days of the Medici. 

The editor’s introduction gives a good background for the un- 
derstanding of romantic drama, and compares Musset’s version of 
the plot with other versions at somewhat too much length. After 
the comment on Lorenzaccio as ‘‘the most unactable of Musset’s 
plays,” it might be well to add in the same connection that it 
nevertheless has been and is very successfully acted. The classified 
bibliography is ample for the needs of the average student. A trans- 
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lation of the chronicle and a genealogical table of the Medicis are 
valuable features of this edition. The notes are helpful, not too 
many and not too few. 
I have found that this play interests students in college, even 
without the advantages of this edition. 
E. D. WoopBRIDGE 


Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon 


Exvutiotr M. Grant. French Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. 
Macmillan, 1932. Pp. xv—493. $2.50. 


This book confines itself chiefly to twelve really representative 
poets of the great lyric century. Exception has been made in favor 
of three minor poets, Marceline Desbordes-Valmore, Sainte- 
Beuve, and Gérard de Nerval. Mallarmé and Rimbaud close the 
volume. 

On the selection of poems drawn from so many and so diverse 
poets, probably no two persons would ever agree. In Lamartine, 
we miss ‘“‘Le désespoir,” one of his finest poems, whose powerful 
invectives contrast so strikingly with his usual religious fervor; 
also the beautiful verses inspired by his wife. It is rather surprising 
that “Les contemplations” are here represented by only three 
pieces. Of Musset, we have all the “‘Nuits,” ‘‘Souvenir,”’ and three 
short pieces; but some of his most delightful aspects—his humor, 
his satire, his fantasy—are very inadequately represented. Of 
Gautier’s ““Espafia,” perhaps his masterpiece, only two poems are 
given. Baudelaire figures abundantly, Heredia and Verlaine ade- 
quately. 

Concerning the selection of poems, the editor says in his preface: 
“Poems generally have been given in full. In fact, rather than cut 
the text, certain poems have been entirely eliminated. Such sacri- 
fices are inevitable in any anthology unless one is going to fall into 
the abomination of printing only extracts from poems.” That this 
principle is correct, generally speaking, is beyond doubt. But, car- 
ried to an extreme, it results in another “abomination.” A really 
great poet, like Vigny, may be sadly lacking in composition. Mr. 
Grant gives us ‘‘La maison du berger’’ and ‘“‘La bouteille 4 la mer” 
in full, with many stanzas (e.g., ll. 64-133 in “La maison,” 36-91, 
120-133 in “La Bouteille’’) the omission of which would aid rather 
than injure the unity of the poem, while such important pieces as 
“Les destinées” and “L’esprit pur” are crowded out. So too in 
Hugo’s superb “‘Expiation,’”’ we have, at the expense of other 
poems, the unimportant part v and the tiresome list of forgotten 
functionaries (ll. 328-357). 

Mr. Grant naturally assigns much the largest place to Hugo, 
with liberal space to Lamartine, Musset, Baudelaire, and Leconte 
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de Lisle. Sully Prudhomme is allowed only 95 lines, about one-third 
as many as Sainte-Beuve. Mallarmé and Rimbaud have respec- 
tively four and five poems, perhaps quite as much as the average 
student will want, but little as measured by their present fame. 

The editor tells us: ““My purpose has been to provide students 
with all the facts and leave to them the task of interpretation, dis- 
cussion, and appreciation.”’ That the student should ultimately 
reach this stage is necessary if he is ever to be able, unassisted, to 
read French poetry understandingly and with pleasure. But the 
road to this point is long and hard. Surely it would not be to amiss 
to aid the student with well-chosen quotations and surely Mr. Grant 
is quite capable of furnishing such aid with his own comments. 

Many pages have an unpleasantly choppy appearance; e.g., 
p. 200 has text, questions, notes and critique, printed in at least six 
different types. The critiques are so divided that the reader gets 
little definite impression of the poets; he has to hunt for the recom- 
mended poems and the bibliographies. 

The discussion of French versification is not very systematic 
nor wholly satisfactory. While the treatment of the alexandrine is 
full, that of other lines is not. No mention is made of the vogue of 
the odd-syllable line among the Symbolists. There are not enough 
examples from nineteenth-century poets; not enough discussion of 
rhyme, none at all of the strophe; the definition of the sonnet is 
rather vague. 

Mr. Grant has given us, in this volume, evidently the fruit of 
years of scholarly study, abundant and usually well-chosen lyrics 
of the great French poets of the great lyric age, sound criticism, 
helpful notes, and excellent bibliographies. 

Gro. N. HENNING 
George Washington University 


G. L. VAN RoosBroeck. Persian Letters before Montesquieu. New 
York: Publications of the Institute of French Studies, 1932. 
$1.50. 


Mr. Van Roosbroeck makes in condensed form a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of thought in the eighteenth century. His 
book opens with a brilliant sketch of Montesquieu, “the timeless 
critical intellect,” whose versatility puzzled and irritated his con- 
temporaries. He is the master relativist; his eye is fixed on “the 
infinite variation of all earthly things.” The Lettres Persanes repre- 
sent ‘“‘the junction of the pseudo-foreign letter genre with the criti- 
cal spirit of the eighteenth century,” (the latter a reaction against 
the dogmatic trend of the preceding age), and become “an instru- 
ment of social and philosophic satire.”” It appears, however, that 
Montesquieu added perspicacity and profundity to an old literary 
device—reflections of a foreign observer. The immensely popular 
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Letters of a Turkish Spy, published in Italian by G. P. Marana in 
1684 and immediately translated into French and English, gave 
European vogue to the genre. We must be cautious about attribut- 
ing to them direct influence on Montesquieu for the methods of 
the two authors differ sharply. ‘‘Marana collects facts with care 
and persistency; Montesquieu compares, judges, and contrasts 
Eastern and Western ideas, beliefs and moral standards.” Travel 
literature was often used with satiric intent, contrasting virtuous 
and happy savages with civilized man; Rousseau was no innovator 
here. Analysis of works of these types, sometimes hailed as the 
direct models of Montesquieu, leads to the conclusion that they are 
rather links in a long evolution. The culminating point before 
Montesquieu was reached in the letters from a Persian scattered 
through the Reflexions Morales (1711) attributed on good evidence 
to J. F. Bernard, for whom Mr. Van Roosbroeck claims more 
honor than he has yet received as a “‘precursor of the Enlighten- 
ment.”’ The second part of the volume reproduces these letters 
which offer striking parallels with those of Montesquieu. 
Benjy. M. WoopBRIDGE 
Reed College 


Cora: vier Lausbubengeschichten von Ludwig Thoma. Edited 
by William Diamond and Selma Rosenfeld. Chicago: The 


University of Chicago Press. xvii+84 pp. 

Hanneles Himmelfahrt. Traumdichtung in zwei Akten von Ger- 
hart Hauptmann. Edited with Introduction, Paraphrase of 
Text, Notes and Vocabulary by W. D. Zinnecker. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. 149 pp. 


Den zwei Banden ‘“‘Lausbubengeschichten” und “‘Tante Frieda, 
neue Lausbubengeschichten” von Ludwig Thoma hat man Stoff 
fiir mindestens drei Textbiicher entnommen. Da Thomas Sprache 
diusserst leicht ist, und die Geschichten durchaus lustig und unter- 
haltend sind, so haben die verschiedenen Herausgeber mit Recht 
hier nach Material fiir Anfangerklassen gesucht. Zugleich muss 
aber auch erwaihnt werden, dass Thomas Sprache in den “‘Lausbu- 
bengeschichten” schlechterdings eine einfache Umgangssprache 
bleibt und im deutschen Unterricht wird der Lehrer oft auf Un- 
regelmissigkeiten in der Sprache stossen und nicht selten die 
Gelegenheit vermissen, wichtige Sprachgesetze und Sprachformen 
erliutern zu kénnen. Diamond und Rosenfeld haben hier, wie auch 
in ihrer Sammlung “Still und Bewegt,” eine lobenswerte Auswahl 
getrofien. Die vier Geschichten gewinnen dadurch Einheit, dass 
die Hauptperson, die liebenswiirdige und reizende Cora, und ihr 
Verhiltnis zu dem Lausbuben und anderen Verwandten und Be- 
kannten in jeder Geschichte den Mittelpunkt der Schilderung bil- 
den. Wie in den “‘Briefen eines bayrischen Landtagsabgeordneten”’ 
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gewihrt uns Thoma auch hier einen unvergesslichen Einblick in 
das Leben in einer bayrischen Kleinstadt, das in den “‘Lausbuben- 
geschichten” aber mit einer etwas feineren Verspottung und ohne 
Gebrauch der bayrischen Mundart geschildert wird. Mit késtlichem 
Humor werden die verschiedenen Familienmitglieder behandelt, 
unter anderen der Lausbube selber, seine Mutter, die Kusinen Cora 
und Rosa, die Tanten Elis and Theres, und der Onkel Pepi, wih- 
rend andere Personen, namentlich der Apothekerprovisor Seitz und 
der Brauerbursche Franz typische Gestalten aus dem Leben in der 
bayrischen Kleinstadt darstellen. Amerikanische Studenten wer- 
den sicher grosse Freude an der Lektiire dieser Geschichten erleben, 
denn in dem knappen Raum von weniger als fiinfzig Seiten werden 
sie durch das ganz einfache Deutsch ohne Schwierigkeiten irgend- 
einer Art lebenswahre und echte Menschen kennen lernen. 

Eine Textausgabe von Hauptmanns Hanneles Himmelfahrt 
kann man nur von ganzem Herzen begriissen, denn diese Traum- 
dichtung enthalt gewissermassen alle wesentlichen Ziige der 
friiheren Dichtungen Hauptmanns. Die einzige, grosse Schwierig- 
keit fiir Studenten hat Professor Zinnecker vorweggenommen, in- 
dem er alle Stellen in der Mundart immer auf der unteren Hilfte 
der betreffenden Seite ins Schriftdeutsche iibertragen hat. Diese 
Methode wird nicht nur den weniger vorgeschrittenen Studenten 
vorteilhaft sein, sondern auch den vorgeschritteneren Klassen, in 
welchen ein Vergleich der zwei Sprachformen niitzlich und interes- 
sant sein wird. In einer vortrefflichen aber etwas zu ausfiihrlichen 
Einleitung—sie umfasst die Hilfte der Seitenzahl des Dramas sel- 
ber—stellt der Herausgeber die These auf, dass Hauptmanns 
Gedicht ‘“‘Weltweh und Himmelssehnsucht”’ nicht nur das Thema 
von “Hanneles Himmelfahrt”’ anschligt, sondern auch als allge- 
meine Einfiihrung in das Gesamtwerk Hauptmanns angesehen 
werden diirfte. Eine Liste der Werke Hauptmanns mit Angabe der 
Jahreszahlen folgt der Einleitung. Merkwiirdigerweise erscheint 
der Titel der Novelle “Die Hochzeit auf Buchenholz”’ in dieser 
Liste als ‘Die Hochzeit auf Buchenhorst.” In den Anmerkungen 
hat sich der Herausgeber mit Recht auf das Notwendigste be- 
schrankt und nur diejenigen Anspielungen erklirt, die zum ge- 
nauen Verstindnis des Textes erforderlich sind und die ohne Er- 
lauterungen kaum klar sein wiirden. Der Text ist mit einem Wort- 
schatz versehen, in dem nur Worter aus der Schriftsprache angege- 
ben worden sind. Die ergreifende, wehmiitige Schénheit dieser 
Traumdichtung, der starke Gegensatz zwischen den naturalisti- 
schen Szenen im Armenhaus und den phantasievollen Traumer- 
scheinungen, und der Gebrauch von Dialekt und Umgangssprache, 
von rhythmischer Prosa und poetischer Sprache, sind derartig 
typisch fiir diesen hervorragenden, modernen, deutschen Dichter, 
dass das Werk dringend empfohlen werden kann. Die erfolgreichen 
Theaterauffiihrungen dieses Stiickes an der Universitit Wisconsin 
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und am Dartmouth College beweisen die Méglichkeiten dieses 
Werkes in Bezug auf Interesse und Wert fiir amerikanische Stu- 
denten. 
G. GRAHAM 
Smith College 


A. J. FRIEDRICH ZIEGLSCHMID, ELFRIEDE M. ACKERMAN, AND 
MATHILDE SCHREINER-ZIEGLSCHMID. Creative German, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. Price $1.87. Ill. 


A. C. CLARK AND W. O. Witiiams, A Modern German Course, 
Parts I and II (2 vol.) Philadelphia: The Peter Reilly Com- 
pany, 1932. 


Creative German contains, besides an introduction to pro- 
nunciation, sixty lessons, the first thirty-four of which emphasize 
the essentials of grammar, the remaining twenty-six devoting 
themselves to the more complicated grammatical constructions and 
increase of vocabulary, reading power, and understanding of con- 
temporary German life. 

The name “Creative German” is used, apparently, because the 
pupil is encouraged from the very beginning not only to work out 
in each lesson his own grammatical rules from a given list of ex- 
amples, but also to apply them. ‘‘Es ist nicht genug zu wissen, man 
muss auch anwenden.” The typical lesson begins with a selection 
in German, in which the grammatical principle to be learned in the 
lesson appears frequently. Then come a list of examples to be 
studied, and questions which bring out the purpose of the ex- 
amples. A series of notes emphasize the point still more. The exer- 
cises following are usually of the conventional type used in the in- 
ductive method; the student has to compose sentences from given 
lists of words, change declarative sentences into questions, give 
antonyms and cognates of nouns and adjectives, fill in missing 
blanks in sentences, furnish the conclusions to given if-clauses, and 
others such. The most radically new idea is described by the au- 
thors thus: “One of the chief distinctions of the book is the method 
of teaching the declensions of the adjectives and conjugations of 
the strong verbs. It may be said especially in regard to the ad- 
jective declensions that they are caught through usage rather than 
by rule. After the student has mastered the individual forms of 
the adjectives and verbs through abundant practice, the traditional 
surveys are presented for summarizing purposes.” The effective- 
ness of this method has been tested by the authors by three years 
of its use in high schools and universities. 

Other striking features are the printing of the first eleven les- 
sons in roman type, and the insertion of supplementary material 
for very interested students. Especially to be praised is the modern, 
practical vocabulary (nearly 3000 words). 
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The keynote of the book is one of true German thoroughness. 
There is a large amount of material included, but it can be covered 
in a year in either high school or college if no other work is de- 
manded from the pupil. Everywhere the reviewer must be im- 
pressed by the carefulness of detail, the systematic development, 
and the effectiveness of having the student do his own thinking. 

The binding and general appearance are excellent. 

The two slender volumes of A Modern German Course are differ- 
ent in very little from Creative German, even though they have 
been prepared by Englishmen. The two volumes together contain 
only forty-five lessons, but such a large and difficult vocabulary is 
used that it would take an entire academic year to cover the work. 
The type of vocabulary is shown by the words of the authors: “This 
book has been written to meet the demands of those who wish to 
take up the study of German, and who desire to learn in their 
first year only such words as will be of real practical use to them if 
and when they go to Germany.” This intention of the authors has 
been carried out admirably. 

Following each reading selection is a discussion of the grammar 
in English, as in Creative German, only there is no attempt here to 
have the pupils work out their own rules. The exercises are es- 
sentially the same in both books, except that Creative German 
makes greater use of exercises which encourage the pupil to com- 
pose in German. Translation from English into German is pro- 
vided for in both, subordinated to the other exercises. Both books 


make use of some poems to be studied and memorized. 

For classes in which a large percentage of the pupils will have 
an opportunity to be in Germany at some time, this book would be 
as good a preparation as one could find. And, of course, the same 
type of preparation lends itself to the reading of newspapers and 
magazines, and might serve as the basis of a second-year course in 
commercial German. 


Tuomas A. RILEY 
Smith College 


KARL BERGMANN. Deutsches Wérterbuch mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Mundarten und Fremdworter und des kultur- 
geschichtlichen Inhalts des Sprachschatzes alphabetisch und 
nach Wortfamilien geordnet sowie mit zahlreichen Zusam- 
menstellungen fiir den praktischen Gebrauch .. . Leipzig: F. 
Brandstetter, 1933. 404 pp. Cloth. M. 8. 


This dictionary is issued, from the publishers’ standpoint, also 
as the third edition of the etymological German dictionary of 
Paul Immanuel Fuchs, but Bergmann did so much more than 
merely revise the older book that the present work may be regarded 
as his own. As the title-page indicates, this is not an all-German 
dictionary with the emphasis on definitions. Brief definitions are 
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given, to be sure, also many idioms, but the chief aim is to as- 
semble in separate paragraphs etymologically related words, in- 
cluding names. For instance: recht occurs with gerecht, richten, and 
all the rest; also, as related, reich, etc., with such names as Chil- 
derich, Friedrich, Richard, Reichert, etc. This is in sharp contrast 
to the strictly alphabetical arrangement of Ernst Wasserzieher’s 
Woher? Ableitendes Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, a smaller 
work with a somewhat similar aim. But cross references in Berg- 
mann preserve after all the advantages of the alphabetical order. 
Sometimes the words brought together are altogether unrelated, 
but have nevertheless something in common: the paragraph treat- 
ing Landauer (coach) also contains the names of two other vehicles 
names after towns: Berline, and Kutsche itself (after Kocs, Koszi). 

Foreign words are much more fully represented here than in 
the ordinary all-German dictionary. Considerable attention is also 
paid to dialect words, but in view of the huge mass of material 
not much is gained in a work of this size by a selection of words 
and expressions from this or that dialect. Where the latter are of 
particular value for the history of the standard German forms, it is 
a different matter—and to include such was partly Bergmann’s 
aim. 

As appendices there are over 40 pages of word lists: pagan and 
Christian religious terms; others from the fields of political and 
cultural history; geography; the animal and plant world; French, 
Italian, and Russian words of German origin; English cognates; 
German-Latin and Latin-German lists, the same for Greek and 
German; useful French etymologies; etc. Lists similar in part had 
been published in earlier editions of Kluge’s Etymologisches W orter- 
buch, and in Wasserzieher’s W oher? 

The philologist may find fault with details of Bergmann’s work. 
But most German teachers, no matter how much they knew about 
the language may find something new to them wherever they open 
the volume. There is a temptation to keep on turning the pages 
to see what may turn up. Bergmann even hoped that after all his 
labor his book might be read—not merely used for occasional 
reference. 

The teacher’s working library should, of course, contain among 
the other volumes on its lexicon shelf a good all-German dictionary 
like Weigand-Hirt, Deutsches Wérterbuch (on which Bergmann 
published a study, Der deutsche Wortschatz, Gottingen, 1912), or 
Sanders-Wiilfing, Handwérterbuch der deutschen Sprache, also A. 
Gétze’s revision of Kluge’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch when it is 
finished. But even with these, Bergmann’s dictionary, at its reason- 
able price, will be a good investment. 


C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 
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OskKAR WALZEL. German Romanticism. Authorized translation from 
the German. By Alma Elise Lussky. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1932. 314 pp. 


Alma Elise Lussky made a real present to the English-speaking 
friends of literature by translating Oskar Walzel’s Deutsche Roman- 
tik (Fifth edition, published by B. G. Teubner and Company, 
Leipzig, 1923). She rightly states in the preface that “it would in- 
deed be difficult to conceive of any one making much progress in 
an understanding and appreciation of the romantic period in Ger- 
man Geistesgeschichte without a thorough knowledge of this 
book.” A great wealth of detailed observations is combined to give 
a broad picture of the period. 

In all instances, the translator has met her difficult task with a 
fine understanding for the subtleties of Walzel’s style. Her version 
is not only correct but also fluent and attractive. This must be 
mentioned with special praise because Professor Walzel in many 
places expresses deep and complicated thoughts. It is to be hoped 
that Alma Elise Lussky will soon take up those works of the Ger- 
man scholar which are rooted in the later phase of his studies e.g. 
““Gehalt und Gestalt im Kunstwerk des Dichters”’ (1925), or 
Wortkunstwerk” (1926). They are still more difficult in thought 
and style but as competent a translator as Miss Lussky would be 
able to accomplish this work in a perfect manner. Indeed, only a 
translator who is acquainted with Walzel’s ideas and with his 
way to express them can perform this task satisfactorily. I feel 
sure that the readers of German Romanticism, stimulated by cer- 
tain allusions to Woelfflin-Walzel’s artistic theories (pp. 281 f, 
286 ff., etc.), will wish to go deeper into this subject. 


E. vON SCHROETTER 
Chicago, Illinois 


Lewis Hopous, IN COLLABORATION WITH Esson M. GALE AND 
KENNETH S. LATOURETTE. Careers for Students of Chinese 
Language and Civilization. University of Chicago Press. 65 pp. 
Cloth $1.00, paper 25 cents. 


Here is a symposium sponsored by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and compiled by the Committee on the Promotion of 
Chinese Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies. 
These organizations believe that China is entering a period of 
mighty cultural awakening and that our country needs men who 
will train themselves to understand China as well as China under- 
stands us. Even our universities have been long indifferent to the 
study of all civilizations which did not enter as a direct factor into 
our own culture. “‘With occasional exceptions,”’ says Dr. Latour- 
ette, “our curriculum makers are not even as far advanced as was 
Columbus. He knew of, and sought, Cathay and the Indies.” After 
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stating the claims of Chinese culture to our study and attention in 
the introductory pages of this little book, the other chapters dis- 
cuss such careers as business in China, American government 
service, newspaper work, services in Chinese institutions, archae- 
ology, museum and library work, research in Chinese subjects and 
the teaching of the Chinese language and civilization. These es- 
says are written by practical men of experience who see that the 
time is coming when no one will be accepted as a specialist in Far 
Eastern affairs who does not have a linguistic equipment of Ori- 
ental languages equivalent to that required for ordinary creative 
scholarship. 

“Three to six university appointments . . . are waiting for stu- 
dents willing to master written Chinese,” and yet a native scholar 
uses only some 6000 characters. ‘“Two hours a day devoted to the 
study of Chinese over a period of a year will accord the ordinary 
American a surprisingly helpful vocabulary in his efforts to meet 
the Chinese in any line of business,’’ says Julean Arnold, U. S. 
Commercial Attaché to China. Why is it then that though “‘prob- 
ably more Americans speak Chinese than any other Westerners, 
there are few American scholars with authority in Chinese history 
or culture?”’ This symposium declares that Americans have failed 
to specialize in sinology from the beginning as Europeans with 
greater vision have done. Persons born in China should keep up 
and extend their knowledge, for private lessons from Chinese stu- 
dents can be secured in most centers, and Chinese history and 
civilization can be studied through books in any part of this coun- 
try. Departments of Chinese are now found at Columbia, Cali- 
fornia and Harvard, and fellowships for study in China are avail- 
able. By way of job-insurance, the would-be teacher of the lan- 
guage could also fit himself to teach some related subject. The re- 
viewer thinks that the ideal professor of Chinese needs a thorough 
grounding in Indo-European philology. It is the boy who has al- 
ready shown proficiency in language study who is likely to succeed 
in mastering Chinese, and this book will enable his teacher to 
stimulate his ambition and help him find his way, perhaps into 
Chinese studies. 

WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
Stanford University 


